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HENRY DE BRACTON.* 
has hitherto been known of the personal 
of Henry de Bracton beyond the fact that 
an ecclesiastic, and that he was collated on 
pal, 1263, to the archdeaconry of Barnstaple, 
resigned in the next year. But Sir 
Twiss has discovered since the publication 
first volume the particulars of his different 
ats in the archives of the diocesan registry 
» Bishop Bronescombe’s register begins 
237, and before that date Bracton had been 
bd to a prebendal stall in Exeter Cathedral. 
also a prebendary of the collegiate church 
m, in Sussex, which had been given to 
of Exeter by Bishop Oshbern soon after the 
ion of Domesday. 
in, favourite, and chaplain both of Edward 
vonfessor and William the Conqueror, and he 
church of Bosham as his own property 
the Conquest. It was confirmed to him by 
William, and he is recorded in Domesday as 
PPoprietor, when the endowment consisted of 


d i 1 de Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
Libri Quingue. Edited by Sir Travers ‘I'wiss, 


CL., for the Master of the Rolls. Vols. 11, and | 
& Co.) | 





Bishop Osbern was | 


112 hides of land, valued at 45/. 10s. per annum, 
He surrendered it to the church of Exeter before 
his death, and his successor obtained a grant of 
confirmation from Henry I. The connexion of 
Bosham with the see of Exeter has been explained 
at length because Sir Travers Twiss has failed to 
identify the locality, and calls it “ Boseham in 
Surrey.” There were five prebendaries at Bosham 
in Bracton’s time, and he presented to the vicarage 
of Chedeham in 1242 in right of his prebend. He 
was collated by Bishop Bronescombe on St. Agnes’s 
day, 1263, Archdeacon of Barnstaple, and was 
appointed on May 18, 1264, Chancellor of Exeter 
Cathedral, when he resigned the archdeaconry. 
His death may safely be fixed in July or August, 
1268, for his successor in the chancellorship was 
appointed on September 3, 1268, and the prebends 
which he held at Bosham and Exeter were filled 
up on November 2 in the same year. 

It has hitherto been accepted on the authority 
of Selden that the famous provisions concerning 
special bastardy were ordained in a Parliament at 
Tewkesbury in 1234, and Blackstone made the 
proceedings of this Parliament the foundation of 
an argument; but Sir Travers Twiss has estab- 
lished beyond dispute that no such Parliament 
was ever held, and that the Plea Roll of 1234 has 
been mistaken for a Parliamentary record. Mr. 
William Hardy has supplied a detailed account of 
the contents of this Plea Roll, and the details are 
so curious and important that it is much to be 
regretted that the roll has not been printed at 
length. ‘“ Many of the membranes are so frail as 
scarcely to admit of being handled,” and therefore 
no time ought to be lost in transcribing it if the 
printing is to be postponed. 

In the preface to vol. iii. Bracton’s text is 
skilfully used to correct several errors in Foss’s 
account of the judicial careers of Bracton’s contem- 
poraries, for it is shown that Martin de Pateshull 
was a judge long before the accession of Henry IIL, 
and that as he went on circuit in 1232, he could 
not have died, as Mr. Foss alleges, in 1229, 
William de Ralegh, too, retained his office in the 
curia regis until he was promoted to the bishopric 
of Norwich, to which he was elected on April 10, 
1239. The editor’s valuable legal comments on the 
procedure in Bracton’s time are too numerous and 
special for quotation, but it is worth remarking 
that, until late in the last century, solicitors were 
looked down upon by attorneys as an inferior class. 


| They are defined in Cowell’s Law Dictionary, in 


1728, in terms which make it difficult to under- 
stand how it came to pass that the disparagement 
of the title of solicitor has, by the caprice of public 
opinion, been so completely reversed in our own 
day that the time-honoured title of attorney 
has been discarded for it by Act of Parliament. 
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SEA-SICKNESS: WAS IT KNOWN TO THE 
ANCIENTS? 

There is an interesting little volume entitled, 
“ 4 Monthin Portugal. By the Rev. Joseph Old- 
know, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Per- 

tual Curate of Holy Trinity Chapel, Bordesley, 
Sentegben. London, Longmans & Co., 1855,” 
12mo., pp. 166. Mr. Oldknow was accompanied 
in his short trip by the late J. M. Neale, M.A, 
Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted, and, 
like his companion, has now passed away from this 
world. Dr. Oldknow, of whose personal friendship 
I enjoyed the advantage, was a man of extensive 
reading and culture, and Dr. Neale, it is well 
known, was an elegant scholar, possessing the Latin 
language to a degree rarely attained. It is thus 
that the following statement, at the very commence- 
ment of their narrative, excites astonishment, and 
seems to demand a refutation which might other- 
wise be considered needless. The writer, on his 
first page, says :— 

“We had been on board little more than two hours 
when the thoughts of our future progress were interrupted 
by our present calamity, my friend and myself being 
both laid prostrate by sea-sickness. This is a circum- 
stance neither so uncommon nor 60 plearant as to afford 
any temptation to dwell upon it at length ; but I cannot 
help noticing, what was observed to me by my fellow 
voyager, that in no ancient writer, sacred or profane, nor 
in any of medizva! times, do we find the slightest allusion 
to this malady. Thus, in the work of the Sieur de Join- 
ville, one of the companions of St. Louis to the Holy 
Land in almost the last crusade, which describes minutely 
the inconveniences and suffering to which the party were 
subject, there is no mention of sea-sickness, which would 
seem to show that it isa disease to which the people of 
those times were not liable, at any rate in the degree that 
we are now. This must have been owing to the con- 
struction of their vessels, their manner of living, or to 
some remedy with which they were acquainted, the 
knowledge of which is now lost. Whatever it were, 
would that it could again be made known tous! What 
weariness and painfulness, what suffering and misery, 
would it remove, or at least alleviate ! and in such a con- 
dition the slightest alleviation is a matter for which to 
be devoutly thankful.”—P. 1. 

This remarkable statement is hardly modified by 
what the writer adds in a note, viz., that when 
Jonah was said to have “ gone down into the sides 
of the ship, and he lay and was fast asleep ” (i. 5), 
he may have been suffering from the effects of the 
malady of which we are speaking. 

However this may be, nothing can be more certain 
than that the ancients were perfectly acquainted 
with sea-sickness, and just as obnoxious to its 
effects as ourselves of modern days. Did not the 
very derivation of the word “nausea,” in Greek 
vavoia, “a vavs, navis, quod navigantibus preci- 
pue contingit,” occur to the minds of these learned 
travellers? ‘ Nausea” is, primarily, the ship- 
disease, the malady to which those who go down 
to the sea in ships are especially subject ; and both 
in Greek and Eatin are numerous vocables, all 
having the same root, and indicating their origin 

















by their various significations, Th Aristopha 2 
when he represents Euripides inquiting for 
whereabouts of Proteus, whom he knows rs 
dead, makes his interlocutress attribute such ~ 
cation of his faculties to the lingering effects of the 
sickness produced by his voyage :— 






Ovx eof Srws od vavruis ér,3 

"Os Tus axovoas Sr tO k¢ TTpwréas, 
Erer’ épwrds, évdov err’, Ff "Cums. 

' ', Thermoph., 88, 

Cicero, travelling to Ephesus, congratulates hin 
self that he escaped sea-sickness, though his voyage 
was prolonged : “ Navigavimus sine timore, et sine 
nausea ; sed tardius propter aphractorum Rhodie 
rum imbecillitate” (Zpist. ad Atticum, lib, y, 13), 
Seneca, the Stoic, on the other hand, was not s 
fortunate, and describes in graphic terms that 
worst form of the attack, when the victim “cap 
bring nothing up,” which befell him as he sailed 
from Parthenope to Puteoli: “ Nausea enim 
segnis hzec, et sine exitu, torquebat, que bilem 
movet, nec effundit ” (Zpist., liii.). He goes on to 
philosophize on his condition, and notes that the 
effects of the attack remain for a while after the 
cause is removed :— 

“ Tilud scito: Ulyssem non fuisse tam irato mari natm, 
ut ubique naufragia faceret, nauseator erat, at ego qu- 
cunque navigare debuero, vicesimo anno perveniam. Ut 
primum stomachum (scis non cum mari nauseam effagere} 
collegi, ut corpus unctione recreavi, occepi mecum cogi- 
tare, quanta nos vitiorum nostrorum sequeretur oblino 
etiam corporalium, quz subinde admonent sui nedim 
illorum quz eo magis latent, quo majora sunt."—J), 

We gather from the same moralist that the 
captains and pilots of vessels themselves were not 
proof against the attacks of the common enemy: 

“ Non magis mihi potest quisquam talis prodese pre- 
ceptor, quam gubernator in tempestate 
Tenendum est, rapiente fluctu, gubernaculum; luctas- 
dum cum ipso mari, eripienda sunt vento vela; quidme 
potest adjuvare rector navigii attonitus et vomitans!”— 
Epist., cviii. 

Once more, Plautus makes Sosia say to Me- 
curius :— 

“ Lassus sum, hercle, e navi, ut vectus buc sum; etiam 
nunc nauseo ; 

Vix incedo inanis, ne ire posse cum onere existumes.” 

Amphurvo, I.i 

Julius Cesar, in his Commentary on the Ciel 

War, describes the terrible fate which befell the 
sea-sick recruits on two of his vessels, whith, 
separated from the rest of the fleet, had 
before Lissus, the modern Alessio :— 

“ Tirones enim, multitudine navium perterriti, et mle 
nausedque confecti, jurejurando accepto, nibil iis noc 
turos hostes, se Utacilio dediderunt : qui omnes ad eum 
perducti, coutra religionem jurisjurandi, in ejus conspectt 
crudelissime interficiuntur.”—Lib. iii. 28. 

Hirtius, again, in the account of the Afra 
campaign attributed to him, narrates how . 
horses of the cavalry did not escape the effec 
the voyage :— 
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“Quam ab hostibus eodem modo pugnaretur; nec 
‘ ad manus rediretur; Cesarisque equites 

: ex nausea recenti, siti, languore, paucitate, 


peribus defatigata, ad insequendum hostem, perse- 
renodumque cursum, tardiora haberent.”"—De Bell. 
African, xviii. 


As for remedies, which go to prove the existence 
dithe malady, whether they cured it or not, Pliny 
meommends absinthium,—‘ Nauseas maris arcet 
innavigationibus potum ” (Hist Nat., xxvii. 7) ; 
ghile Horace demands a goblet of the generous 
Lotian wine :— 

“Capaciores affer huc, puer, scyphos 
Et Chia vina aut Lesbia. 
Vel, quod fluentem nauseam coérceat, 
Metire nobis Cecubum.” 
Epod., lib. ix. 


—though here I cannot assert that it was specially 
ofsa-sickness that the poet speaks. 

Celsus, who, as a general practitioner in the 
Angustan age, had doubtless enjoyed practical 
experience in the treatment of the malady, gives 
avellent advice to those who have made a sea 
wyage and are still suffering from its effects :— 

“Js vero qui navigavit, et nausea pressus est, si multam 
tiem evomuit, vel abstinere cibo debet, vel paulum 
diquid assumere. Si pituitam acidam effudit, utique 
mmere cibum, sed assueto leviorem : si sine vomitu nau- 
ws fuit, vel abstinere, vel post cibum vomere.”’—De Re 
Medicd, lib. i. cap. i. 

Much more might, I dare say, be adduced in 
ilastration of the subject, but more than enough 
bus been said to show that our reverend sailors 
wee in error when they committed themselves 
tothe extraordinary statement which has given 
easion to the foregoing remarks, and were pro- 
lubly suffering from the intellectual hebetation 
produced by the very malady the existence, or 
evn mention, of which in olden times they called 
inquestion. There is no evidence to show that 
the ancients, either in the construction of their 
vusels, in their mode of living, or in the 
possession of a special remedy, were enabled to 
ape, even in part, the penalty paid by most of 
% moderns whom business or pleasure takes upon 
the highway of the ocean, and which was, I feel 
ture, in the mind of Sosia, in the Hecyra of Terence, 
when he expatiated on the inconveniences of a 
#4 voyage, and congratulated his friend on never 
having made one :— 

“Non hercle verbis, Parmeno, dici potest 
antum quam re ipsa navigare incommodum est. 
. Q fortunate, nescis quid mali 
Preterieris qui nunquam es ingressus mare.” 
Hee, IIT. iv. 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 


Birmingham. 
MS. COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF A GERMAN 
APOTHECARY. 
_ I have had the opportunity of examining a very 
‘aleresting and profusely illustrated little MS. 





book, about six inches long by three in breadth, 
in its original stamped binding. It is lettered 
with “A. H. A.,” the initials of Adamus Harel, 
Aquisgranensis, MDCXXI., whose arms it bears in 
an early page, surmounted by the motto, “ Reli- 
gione et Libertate,” with two figures, allegorically 
representing those two powers, for supporters. 
The arms are, Az., a fleur-de-lis arg. between 
three stars of eight points or. The crest is what 
seems to be a voided lyre, counterchanged az. and 
arg., with a fleur-de-lis and stars, as in the arms. 
The MS. is evidently Adam Harel’s autograph 
book, commencing with a German poetical inscrip- 
tion, headed,— 
“ Dis Buch vor gute Hern und Fréund 
Die mir gniidig giinstig gewogen seint ” ; 
and followed by a Latin tetrastich :— 
“* Pingite fideles fideli pingite corde, 
Augete laudes, augete animos mihi amicos, 
Laudibus extollam preclaris nomina vestra, 
Vester erit merces coli terreque monarcha.” 
Then a Latin “Regula Vite,” and on some fol- 
lowing pages,— 
* Prince qui n’ayme noblesse 
Conseiller viuite de sagesse 
Chevailler qui n'ha point de promesse 
Prestre qui vertu ne pourchasse 
Enfant arrogant en jeunesse 
Pere qui ses enfans n'adresse 
Serviteur remply de paresse 
Juge qui verite delaisse 
Vont comme I'asne et l’asnesse.” 
And, amongst other enigmatical puzzles,— 
“ Les amys de meintenant, ressemblent au melon: 
Desquels fault bien gouster ung cent, devant que d’en- 
trouver ung bon.” 


The first autograph is dated— 


H. N. D. W. 
Louys Philippe Prince Palatin du Rhin duc de Baviere. 
Then, after some arms of many quarterings, bear- 
ing the arms of Saxony in an inescutcheon :— 
Die 4 Februarij Anno 1626. 
Placeat nobis quod Deo placet 
Johannes Georgius, Saxoniz, Juliz, Cliviz. et Montium 
Dux. 
Sancta Trinitas mea hereditas. 
Augustus, Saxoniz, Juliz, Cliviz, et Montium Dux. 
Cum Deo et Die. 
Christianus, Saxoniz, Julie, Clivie, et Montium Dux. 
1644. 
Pro Deo et meo 
Mauritius Dux Saxoniz. 
1627. 
Psal. 143. Domine, scire fac me viam, per quam ambulam, 
quia ad te levavi animam meam. 
Fridericus Wilhelmus, Marchio Brandenburgensis, 
Prussiz, Juliz, Clivie, Montium Dux. 
16—26. 
Vicia la guerra e I’ amor. 
Franz Albrecht. 
Omnia ab Uno. 
Sit benignitas Tua Jehova super nos, prout expectamus 
Te. Wal. 33. 
Venceslaus Guilielmus, Baro 4 Ruppa. 
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Carolus Wideman, M.D., Reip. Aug. Physic. Ordinar. 
et Coll. Medi, Vicar perpet. scripsit 14 7°**, 1624, Au- 
guste Vindelicorum [who writes over his name } 

Quatuor bonz matres parinnt pessimas filias: Veritas, 
Odium ; Prosperitas, Superbiam ; Securitas, Periculum ; 
Familiaritas, Contemptum. 

(a) Antidotum Vitex, Patientia, 
(4) Oculus Vitz, Sapientia. 
(c) Sal Vitz, Amicitia. 

Elige laudatissimu’ vivendi genus, nec difficultate de- 
terrearis: Facilitatem enim conciliabit assuetudo. 

Ferdinandus Matthiolus, Ferdinando II, Caesari a 
Consiliis et Cubiculis Medicus, Sacri Palatii Comes, et 
auratz militia Eques. 

Scribebat 15 Septembris, An. 1624, Augustze 
Vindelicorum. 

David Verberius, Carno-Lubeanus, Sept. 18, 1624. 

Adolphus Occo, Med. Doctor. 

An autograph and engraved portrait: “ Johannis 
Rulandi.” (‘‘ Lucas Kilian sculp., 1623.’’) 

Octavius Brendler, Jeremias LErhardus, Urbanus 
Schlegel, Marcus Huebherr, Jeremias Stella, Johannes 
Wolffgangg Beer, [all] Med. Doctores. 


* Optima interdum medicina est, nullam adhibere 
medicinam.” 

Joan. Georgius Pelshover, Gracio-Styrus, M.D. et 
Haynensium in Silesia designatus Poliates, hoc adscripsit 
in gratiam Ornatissimi D’ni posseszoris. Dresdx, d. 3 
Junii, Anno 1625. 

Danie! Widholz, M.D. 

Georgius Jacobus Peyrlinus, Pharmacopola. 

“Temendo il male, sperando il bene, il tempo passa, 
la morte viene.” Per testimonianza di buona affezzione 
ho scritto questo in Berlino 4 di 14 Martio, Ai 1627. 

David Peter Moller, Colonia Marchionum. 

[A drawing of a man watering flowers. } 
Marche, Dresda, Ap. 18, 1626. 

[A curious comic illustration of a posse of fools (?) 
lashing, and operating on, various persons. ] 

[A sketch of drummers, &c., signed:] Danniel Bret- 
schnei Der, M. 1625. 

Achilles Flock Artis pharmacop., Feb. 8, 1626. 

Johan Hernaisen, Dresdx, Jan. 1, 1626. 

Peter lange. | Christianus 
1625. 

Politissimo viro D'no Juveni Adamo Harello amico 
jucundissimo scribebat Balthazar Stobzeus ejusdem artis. 
Lipsiz, Apr. 24, 1625. 

oe bee Henningus, Pernensis, Ap. 12, 1628. 

Johan Astaler, Junior, Aug. 28, 1624. 

[A picture of three ladies, and under them :] 

Juno, Diana, Venus, servitia multa requirunt, 
Pauca recompensant Juno, Diana, Venus. 

Daniel Rueff. | Johannes Adolphus Spirensis. 

Christopherus 4 Jélingen, Heidelberga, Sept. 14, 1623, 

Theodorus Olitzchius. 

Johan. Frederic. Kemmender, Hailbronnensis, Jun. 26, 
1624 [with a picture of Actzon and Diana, &c.), 

Henricus Walter. | Thomas Strobergerus. —~ 

Ferdinandus Pirchinger, Monacensis, 

Fredericus Heilbrun. 

Julius Bartholomzus Bickelius. 


Georg. 


> 


Sesser, Lipsiw, Maii 2, 


a 

Gabriel Schlyden Lindaviensis. 

Johannes Henricus Dauscherg, ultimus in libro non 
ultimus inter amicos. 
I have thought these various names of the 
friends, and companions of this young medical 
student, for such he evidently was, of Air-ly. 
Chapelle worthy of transcription, not only a5 9 
specimen of such books—which were common jp 
those days—but also because amongst these names 
there may be found some of special interest. The 
illustrations are many of them quite like hi 
finished illuminations, and the arms are most 
artistically tricked in metals and colours, 

C. W. Biyomay, 


DAFFODIL AND AFFODIL. 

The daffodils of the garden, of which so much 
has been, and remains to be, written, are not 
daffodils but narcissi. Daffodils proper are 
dels, and asphodels are lilies. The daffodils of 
the garden are amaryllids, and between these and 
lily-worts there is a world of difference. The 
etymology of daffodil has become complicated 
through the mixing in the mind of two tribes of 
plants, and the result is that both the asphodel and 
the narcissus have been called daffodils. The 
flower of Ovid (Met. iii.) was wholly or partly yellow, 
The Narcissus poeticus, now regarded as the flower 
of remembrance, has a purple or sanguineous girdle, 
encompassing a yellowish or orange cup. In other 
sections of the narciss family yellow is the pre 
dominant colour. The history of the word daffodil 
suggests that by modern usage it is altogether 
misapplied, and we are perhaps not wholly with- 
out means of determining when the transference 
or expansion took place. The Greek aadédehos 
refers doubtless to such a flower as we should call 
asphodel, and not to any kind of narcissus, Itis 
by no means certain that vapxiocos refers toa 
narcissus, for it may as well mean poison-ivy or 
headache-provoking cistus. Richardson derives 
daffodil from I. aspodille and des asphodilles, 
Cotgrave from asphodill, and Skeat (Etymologtcab 
Dictionary, 1879) from F. fleur Caffrodille. The 
last-named author recognizes two difficulties in the 
initial d and the subsequent r. In respect of the 
first he suggests that it is “ prefixed much in the 
same way as the ¢ in 7'ed for Edward... its just 
possible that it is a contraction from the F. fleur 
daffrodille.” In respect of the second he says, 
“The French has inserted r, which is no real part 
of the word, and is a mere corruption. It is clear 





Johannes Wilhelmus Enderlin, Schorndorffensis. 

Tobias Stillingius Junior Glattensis. 

Sigismundus Mollus. 

Leonhartus Gretzerus, Ermetzhoffensis Francus. 

Johan. Stromaier Palatinus. 

[ The picture of a horse, a woman, and a peacock, with | 

the legend : | 

Ein Jungfrauw, pfauw, und ein pferd 
Seindt die dreij Stiltzest thier auff erdt. 








that the E. word was borrowed from the French 


. . ° y ' 9) oi 
| before this r was inserted.” Cotgrave (1632) gives 


it both with and without the r. P 

There can be no doubt whatever that the di 
daffodil is an escape or survival of the preposition 
in @affrodille. There can also, I think, be no 
doubt that the r has crept in through some 
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jarity of penmanship, which has led the 
painter astray, OF is a perpetuated blunder of the 
pamter himself. And further, it seems probable 
the term was restricted to the asphodel down 
ipabout the end of the fifteenth century or later, the 
issus having since then acquired its name of 
isfedil. In “ De Historia Stirpium Commentarit 
iasines, Leonharto Fuchsio medico autore, Lygdvni, 
147,” under “ De Asphodelo,” p. 138, we read 
ist the Greek and Latin, “ Officinis corrupta voce 
Afodilius, Germanis Goldwurtz (Gallice Haste 
) nominatur.” The haste-royall is the 
Rastula regia of Dodoens, Gerarde, Parkinson, 
gd others. It is the “king’s spear” or asphodel. 
This term is never applied to a narciss. Moreover 
itcannot be, because the narcissi produce their 
fowers singly or in terminal umbels, whereas the 
els produce their flowers in a raceme, and 
thismay be likened to a little spear. In Lyte’s 
translation of Dodoens (1578), pp. 210-12, occur 
descriptions of four kinds of narcissi, which are 
not classed as daffodils, and in connexion with 
these the term is used once only. In the paragraph 
devoted to “‘the names” he says, “‘ These pleasant 
fowers are called ... in Englishe Narcissus, white 
Daffodil, or Primerose pierlesse.” As a genus, 
tas, family, or tribe, they are not daffodils, be- 
use they are not asphodels. At p. 647 is a 
chapter “ Of Affodyll,” beginning “There be three 
Kindes of A ffodyll,” and descriptions of three species 
ofasphodel follow. Under “the names” in this 
section we read, “This herbe is called in Greke 
iodddeAos, in Latin Albucus and Hastula regia: in 
thops Affodilus : in French Hache royaleor A sphodel: 
of the common Herboristes of Brabant Affodilen. 
The flower with his stemme is called in Greeke dv- 
Kepxos, Anthericos : and in Latine, as Plinie sayth, 
Albuewm: in English also Affodyl, and Daffodyll.” 
From the older English botanists may be 
derived the suggestion that the bog asphodel 
(Narthecium ossifragum) may be attached to at 
least the fringe of the story of Narcissus. It is 
more of a water plant than the narcissus of the 
botanist, and its geographical distribution answers 
al the requirements of the case. Gerarde says it 
groweth in moist and marish places,” and in 
Watson’s Compendium of the Cybele Britannica 
(p. 335) it is assigned to “ Europe all, except 
Turkey and Finmark.” And there is yet another 
possible claimant in the Spanish fritillary, which 
at p. 44 of Parkinson’s Paradisus is referred to as 
commonly but erroneously regarded as a daffodil. 
He says the misnomer is an “ erroure growne 
strong by custome of continuance.” To accommodate 
the story of Narcissus we need a plant that grows 
in or near the water, and the narcissi of the modern 
botanist, though for the most part partial to water, 
are insufficiently aquatic in their habits to be 

Properly known either as narcissi or daffodils. 

Surrey Hisserp. 


Dummer Cuurcn, Basincstoxe.—You were 
good enough (ante, p. 335) to insert my appeal for 
help in completing a defective inscription in the 
belfry of Dummer Church, Hants, an appeal which 
has hitherto been without result. May I ask you 
now to find room for the following curious monu- 
mental lines on a brass plate in the same church ?— 
“ Hic tumulus retinet domino donante locatos 
Vera fides que tenet hos conjugio federatos 
Willelmum Dommer Elenamque sibi sociatam 
Aprilis pariter bis sena luce paratam 
Anno milleno quater centum ter que noveno 
Hi jubilo pleno Christo socientur Ameno.” 
I presume their meaning to be nearly as follows, 
though it does not seem very plain :— 
“This tomb contains, deposited by the gift of the Lord, 
And true fidelity still binds, those once allied in 
marriage, 
awe William Dommer and his partner Helen. 
Jach was alike made ready [for death] on the 12th of 
April, 
In the year one thousand four hundred and twenty- 
seven. 
May they share a full triumph with Christ in His 
mercy.” 
Perhaps I may be allowed to attempt a metrical 
version :— 
“This grave contains—a loan from God’s own hand— 
United still, as erst in wedlock’s band, 
One William Dommer—Helen too, his wife ; 
On April 12th alike removed from life. 
They died in fourteen hundred twenty-seven ; 
May they with Christ enjoy full bliss in heaven!” 
J. E. Micuarp. 
Basingstoke Rectory. 


“ He who will not when he may, 

When he wills he shall have nay.” 
—This is a familiar proverb at the present as the 
title of a serial story by Mrs. Oliphant in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, and it occurs in Ray’s Proverbs, 
Bohn, 1855, p. 142. But it also exists in another 
form. Joannes Sarisburiensis (A.D. 1110-80), in 
the Policraticus, lib, viii. cap. xvii., has : “ Nam 
et proverbio dici solet, quia qui non vult cum 
potest, non utique poterit cum volet,” and he traces 
it back to St. Basil. A certain poor woman had 
asked St. Basil to plead her cause with the governor 
of a city, who replied that he would have helped 
her if it had been in his power, but that it was not, 
as she was indebted to the treasury. Upon this 
Basil replied :— 

“Si quidem volens non potuisti, bene utcunque se res 
habet : si autem potens noluisti, ducet te Christus ad in- 
digentium chorum, ut quando voles non possis.” 

After a time it came to pass that the governor 
fell into disgrace with the emperor, and was put 
into prison, from which he was liberated through 
St. Basil’s intervention, after which he paid the 
woman twice as much as she previously wanted. 
John of Salisbury does not mention the authority, 
but Ribadeneira, in his life of St. Basil, under 
June 14, states that this is related by Amphilochius 
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in his life of St. Basil in the Vite Sanctorum of 
Surius. Ribadeneira’s version of the remark of St. 
Basil is :-— 

“Si vous auez voulu, et n’auez pf, nen parlons plus: 
si vous auez pi, et n’auez pas voulu, vous tomberez et 
serez bien-tost reduit en tel estat, que vous le voudrez, et 
ne le pourrez.”—Tom. i. p. 651, Paris, 1660. 

Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A, 


“Pree,” its Errmotocy.—That pimple isa 
nasalized form connected with A.-S. pipligend, 
pimply, is the usual explanation, and is doubtless 
right (see A.-S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i. 234, 
266). But it is usual to cite A.-S. pinpel, a pimple, 
also. This an excellent instance of how mistakes 
are spread. In AElfric’s Glossary, ed. Somner, 
p. 61 (Wright’s Vocab., i. 26, 1. 1), is the entry, 
“ Anabala, winpel.” This was copied into Lye’s 
Dictionary, with a change of winpel into pinpel, 
and the explanation that anabala (—anabolé) 
means “a pustule,” the fact being that it means 
a mantle, or wimple. This has been copied by 
Bosworth, Ettmiiller, Mahn (in Webster), E. 
Miiller, Todd (Johnson’s Dict.), Wedgwood, and 
Worcester. The last calmly alters it to pimpel. 
The verification of references often reveals such 
things as these. Wa ter W. SKear. 


Tae “Ram Jam” Iny, wHy so CALLED 7—One 
of the most curious names for an inn that I am 
acquainted with is the “Ram Jam.” It used to be 
called the “Ram Jam House,” and is eight miles 
from Stamford on the great North road, and near the 
village of Stretton in Rutland ; now, as of yore, a 
any gap in which the accommodation for travel- 
ers is in the plainest style, and the lodging rooms 
entirely clear of any revolution of fashion. Out- 
wardly it is a colour-washed, pantiled building of 
two stories. The stables are thatched. Travellers 
always frequented it, for they entertained the 
notion that every inn with the sign of the Ram 
had a landlord who brewed strong ale. So far 
good, but this one became over-patronized. It was 
so on a certain time, when the rooms were incon- 
veniently small and became jammed with people. 
There is always somebody to protest on occasions 
of this kind. So a traveller, no doubt a distressed 
traveller, and “ posting through the politerkingdoms 
of the globe in pursuit of knowledge and improve- 
ments,” ever after, when naming this inn, called it 
the Ram Jam, which opportunely served to distin- 
guish it from other inns with the sign of Ram, 
and keep up its character of “ well frequented.” 

A. B 


[See “N, & Q.,” 5th S, iii, 246.) 


A Pottsnh Weppixe Custom.—The following 
ancient Polish marriage custom, which I find in 
Ch. Forster’s Pologne (Paris, 1840), deserves to be 
recorded among your Notes. After the nuptial 
benediction has been given by the priest, the father 
receives the newly married couple at the door of 





their house, and strews some barleycorns 

their heads. These corns are carefull 

and sown. If they grow, the merviod, pair will 

enjoy a happy life. H. Kreps, 
Oxford. 


Evoiisn Etecrorat Customs.—The Gametig 
del Popolo of Turin, of April 9, 1880, contains the 
following curious information respecting what it 
calls “ Costumi Inglesi,” much of which will be 
doubtless interesting and novel to your readers, 
The following is a literal translation :— 

“The electoral battle is fought with incredible yio. 
lence. Insulting publications and manifestoes are not 
sufficient. In many constituencies they do worse, and 
have recourse to fisticuffs. At Great Marlow the raging 
Conservatives invaded the house of Col. Owen, the 
Liberal member, and broke windows, doors, and for. 
niture. Meanwhile in the streets the Liberals were 
forced to defend themselves from the attacks of the 
Conservatives, and to come to blows. At Shanklin the 
Conservatives invaded the committee-room of the Liberal 
candidate and beat him, in the hopes of incapacitating 
him from anneuncing his political opinions. At Dor. 
chester a society was established by whose written or. 
dinances it was provided that they should be obliged 
to assassinate those electors who should vote for the 
Conservative candidate. Do you call that nothing! In 
Ireland things went still worse. The opponents of the 
Home Rulers threatened the electoral hall with dyns 
mite, and if the police had not prevented this infamous 
machination, who knows what catastrophe might not 
have occurred! These incidents, which would hare 
seemed almost incredible in continental countries, here, 
on the contrary, are repeated with greater or less in- 
tensity in all the electoral contests, and the Government 
takes but very trifling notice of them. So much for 


English customs!” 
C. W. Brena. 


Errors or Avutnors (ante, p. 390),—Will any 
of your readers kindly explain to me what is 
exactly meant by Chauvinism? I see there iss 
question about who first used the word, but I beg 
to move the previous question, What does it 
mean ? J. C. 

[Littré gives the following definition :—“ Chauvin 
(ché-vin), s.m. Nom d’un personnage de quelques dessins 
populaires qui, exprimant des sentiments d'un patri 
avengle et étroit au sujet des succes et des revers de 
Napoléon I*, est devenu le nom de celui qui a des 
sentiments exagérés et ridicules de patriotisme et de 
guerre. C'est tenir un langage de chauvin.” See 
“N, & Q.,” 4th §, x, 231.] 


Permit me to add to Mr. Taomas’s list of errors 
in Dr. Brewer’s useful Handbook the two follow- 
ing, which I came upon almost on opening the 
book : Bentinck seems to be uniformly printed 
“ Bentick,” and we are told that Beau Nash con- 
ducted the Bath balls for fifteen years, which 
should have been fifty-six. W. 

Bath. 


“Scum cvurque.”—Oh, Mr. Editor, that we 
should live to hear a charming passage in P 
referred to as “a very old ‘Joe,’ but worth repeat- 
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! Really, I must beg S. P., interesting as his 
ie (ante, p. 371), to turn to the Posthumous 


of the Pickwick Club, chap. l.: “‘ He read, 
sir, rejoined Pott, laying his hand on Mr. Pick- 
wick’s knee, and looking round with a smile of 
intellectual superiority, ‘he read for metaphysics 
under the letter M, and for China under the letter 
and combined his information, sir!’” And 
why does E. M. S. (ante, p. 384) confuse two 
stories, each good in its way: the one of the old 
lady who found great comfort in “that blessed 
word Mesopotamia,” and the other of the illiterate 
priest who preferred his old mumpsimus to the 
new-fangled sumpsimus ? W. 8. S. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Dr. SHERWIN, 1733.—In Pope’s quarrel with Lord 
Hervey reference is made to the Rev. Dr. Sherwin. 
Lord Hervey’s celebrated letter entitled An Epistle 

a Nobleman to a Doctor of Divinity, dated 
August 28, 1733, but printed in November of that 
year, is said to have been addressed to Dr. Sherwin 
mreply to a Latin letter in verse which the doctor 
had written to his lordship. There is nothing in 
the letter itself to show that it was written to Dr. 
Sherwin, and Pope, in his reply, dated Nov. 30, 
1733, only says that it was addressed to “a re- 
spectable clergyman,” “a reverend person,” and 
farther on refers to “ Dr. Freind or even Dr. Sher- 
win.” Warburton, in the notes to Pope’s Works 
(ed. 1753, vol. viii. pp. 189 and 197), states that 
the letter was addressed to Dr. Sherwin, concerning 
whom I have failed to find any biographical notice. 
There are many of the name, but none described 
as D.D. in 1733. In a curious tract entitled 
Flavia to Fanny: an Epistle from a Peerless Poetess 
toa Peerless P—, in immortal Dogrill, it is said 
to be “ occasioned by a late epistle from Fanny to 
her Governess.” This, of course, means Lord 
Hervey’s epistle, and seems to show that the 
doctor of divinity was Lord Hervey’s tutor. Who 
was this Dr. Sherwin, and was his letter in Latin 
verse ever printed—perhaps, indeed, it may be 
asked, did such a Latin letter ever really exist ? 
There was a Thomas Sherwin created D.D. at 
Oxford, but this was in 1745. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


_Cuartes MarsHatt.—A lady here has four 
little (6in. by 4 in.) water-colour drawings, which 
for years have been attributed, from the similarity 
of handling and beautiful qualities of colour, to 
the great Turner, and very high prices have been 
offered and refused for them. Having been shown 
at a loan exhibition, they were identified as the 





originals for four of the engravings in Henshall’s 
Illustrated Topography of Twenty-five Miles around 
London, a book published in 1839, with steel 
plates by W. Henshall from drawings by C. Mar- 
shall, The four drawings in question are views of 
“St. Alban’s Abbey,” “Broxbourne Bridge, Herts,” 
“Tottenham Mills,” and “Sbepperton Lock,” all 
displaying such exquisite quality that one wonders 
how it is that so consummate an artist seems to be 
unknown to fame. Can any of your readers give 
some information on the subject ? W. F. 
Dover. 


A “Ruycisiz Sproon.”—What is meant by a 
“runcible spoon”? Halliwell gives rouncte, a 
vulgar, coarse woman ; rounceval, large ; and states 
that Cole gives virago as a synonym of rounsival ; 
probably connected with the German runks, a 
coarse, clumsy fellow. All readers of “N. & Q.” 
will instantly recognize that the reference is to 
the lines— 

“ Dined upon mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon,” 
The Owl and the Pussy Cat. 
Does runcible mean a large common spoon? In 
the American “ N. & Q.” one correspondent sug- 
gests the Latin verb runcare, to weed, and thinks 
it means a gardener’s trowel ; but this would re- 
quire runcable. Another thinks it means a peascod, 
from “ rounceval peas.” A third derives the word 
from runcinate, a botanical term, and says the 
spoon was made of a runcinate leaf. I fancy no 
reader of the English “ N. & Q.” will be satisfied 
with any of the American suggestions. 
E. Copuam Brewer. 


Trinity Cottece, Campuipcr.—Peter Cun- 
ningham, in his edition of Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, printed for the first time the will of Cowley, 
which he found preserved in the Prerogative Will 
Office of the Court of Canterbury. One clause 
runs, “If anything bee due to mee from Trinity 
College, I leave it to be bestowed in books upon 
y® library.” Is there any record at Cambridge of 
the amount thus bequeathed, and of what books 
were specially added to the library from that 
fund ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Mararas ELperToN, ALIAS JERRY THE List 
Crier.—There was, some forty years ago, an 
extraordinarily eccentric person, named Mathias 
Elderton, who, under the name of Jerry the List 
Crier, was known on every racecouse in England, 
where he sold race-cards, and was very popular 
with the nobility and gentry, who found a source 
of amusement in his grotesque attire and quaint 
sayings. When the Queen and Prince Albert 
attended Ascot races, in the year of their marriage, 
Jerry contrived to get to Windsor early in the 
morning, and present the royal bride and bride- 
groom with “k’rect cards” as they were starting 
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for the races, and received a handsome douceur 
from the Prince. This curious character is said to 
have had the audacity to offer himself as a can- 
didate for the borough of Wells. Is this a fact ; 
and, if so, where can I find any record of this 
strange candidature ? Witimorr Drxoy, 


Foreion CoLieces 


or ARMS AND THEIR 
Orricers.— Wanted a list of these. ; 


A. 8. 


Autsorp or Asupourne, co. Dersy.— Colonel 
Allsopp, of Ashbourne, is stated to have had two 
daughters and co-heiresses : Matilda, married to 
Mr. Springthorpe, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and 
Mary, married at Brailsford, by licence, January 11, 
1721/2, to Mr. Thomas Kirkland, of Ashbourne, 
solicitor. According to family tradition Colonel 
Allsopp was nearly related to Mr. Allsopp, vicar 
of Stretton-en-le-Field, and to Mary Allsopp, who 
married firstly Mr. Phillips, of Garendon Park, and 
secondly Sir Philip Gordon. Any particulars 
relating to this branch of the Allsopp family will 
be of interest to me. Iam not certain about the 
exact spelling of the name, but I have an impression 
of Colonel Allsopp’s seal which exhibits for arms, 
Sable, three doves rising with wings extended, and 
for crest adove asinthearms. This seal belonged 
to Mr. Dalby, the husband of Mr. Springthorpe’s 
daughter. J. Paut Ryrwanps, F.S.A. 


Derivation or “ Yroman.”—This word has been 
often investigated and discussed in former numbers 
of “N. & Q.,” especially as to its origin. Retracing 
it to the Gothic gawi=German Gau, a county, it 
seems, indeed, not unreasonable to identify it with 
“husbandman” with regard to its primitive mean- 
ing. Finding, however, the Anglo-Saxon com- 
pound iti-man (=ged-man), a man of yore, though 
occurring but once in Beowulf, may I suggest the 

uestion if yeo-man might not be retraced to it ? 
t would refer then to the long standing of these 
men and to the ancient times when they were first 
called to serve and defend their country. 
H. Kress. 
Oxford. . 
See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. i. 440; x. 468; 


% 3'* S. viii. 286, 
340, 419; ix, 433, 482; 4% S, vii, 255; 
468, ] 


5th S, iv. 270, 414, 


Bicxiey Famiry.—Sir Francis Bickley, Bart., 
of Attleborough, Norfolk, died 1670, aged ninety ; 
and his brother Richard, who was living in the 


— of Kingsbury, Warwickshire, in 1630, and ' : 
re the same arms as Thomas Bickley, Bishop of | families in the Peerages? Where can I find, 


formation as to the ancestry of the 
gratefully accepted by 


Birmingham. 


above will 
: # Rn 


Stewart Kyp.—A person of this name wrote 
much upon commercial law, and I have an im. 
pression that he got into trouble, through 
complicity with the “Friends of the People,” at the 
end of the last century. Where can any account 
of him be found? 


Tue Harrriper Cottection at Guipaazy, 
—Who prepared this collection ? Jay Pry, 


Row.anp TAYLor, THE Martyr.—Any par- 
ticulars concerning the above will be acceptable, 
viz., birth, parentage, &c. Does an engraved 
portrait or work on his life exist ? Dove, 

[This Marian martyr died in 1555,] 


Joun Cawsr.—I have two paintings by John 
Cawse (of London, I believe). I should be much 
obliged for any information respecting this artist 
or his works. 


Heratpic.—Whose arms are these? Gyronny 
or and az., a saltire ermine, impaling Az., two bars 
erm., in chief three suns. Crest, a cubit armin 
armour holding a sword. The former coat is not 
to be found in Papworth. 


Joun anp Epwarp Gre, anti-Roman writers, 
1624, and Joshua Gee, author of Trade and Navi- 
gation of Great Britain, 1730. Of what family 
were they, and where were they born ? 

W. C. B. 


Aw Otp Tenxvure.—In an old book I bought the 
other day at a bookstall I find the following :— 

“Bury House (New Forest), the property of Sir 
Charles Mill, Bart., with the appurtenant manor, is held 
by the singular tenure of presenting the king, whenever 
he enters the New Forest, a brace of milk-white grey- 
hounds. A breed of these dogs is constantly preset 
by the family in readiness. His present Majesty 
(George III.) received this compliment in 1789.” 
Is this custom kept up at the present time! 


A “Seascapg.”—I find in the same book 8 sea 
view described as a “seascape.” Is that correct |— 
that is, according to modern usage. To say the 
least it is very expressive. Fatner FRask. 

Birmingham, 


Morrors or Extinct Peeraces.—Is there 


any list of these, such as is given for as 
~ or 





Chichester, died 1596. To whom were these arms | instance, the mottoes of Camoys, Dacre, Le 


first granted? A John Bickley also was living in 
the parish of Kingsbury in 1569. Is it possible to 
ascertain what relationship existed between the 
above parties? Samuel Bickley, who assumed the 
title of baronet, was rector of Bapchild, Kent, 
1759, and deprived by the archbishop 1764. Whose 
son was he, and why was he deprived? Any in- 


Despenser, &c.? Up to what date was the motto 
|a purely personal concern, and when did it begin 
|to be attached to a family? In what may 
| termed legal heraldry, it appears to be doubtful 
| whether the motto is nota personal matter at all 
| times ; but conventionally it is certainly conside 
|a family affair. So far as I can gather, the idea 
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women have no right to mottoes is not older 
ian the reign of Elizabeth. Each of our queens 
hod her own motto, or device, up to that date. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


W. Pare, Artist.—I have a drawing, view of 

ton, the birthplace of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

. Payne. It shows the tower of the old 

astle and the church, with a milkmaid, with pail 

on her head, in foreground. Is Payne at all known 
ag an artist ? J. How. 


“Popping AND Tame.”—There was, in my 
ung days, 2 schoolboy rhyme, familiar to me, 
q@hich ran :— 
“What's your name? 
Pudding and Tame ; 
If you ask me again I'll tell you the same.” 
Inever heard any interpretation of the second 
line. But, the other day, I fell upon (in Southey’s 
Dodor, p. 351 of the one-vol. edition), among 
other “odd names of the foul fiend,” that of 
“Pudding of Thame,” to which the author simply 
aidsa parenthetical “fie on such pudding!” Has 
the name anything to do with the rhyme? If so, I 
gppose my boyish spelling of “Tame” was mere 
ignorant cacography. H. K. 


“Tae Quack Doctror.”—Where can I obtain 
an old recitation thus called? It is said to have 
been recited by Lord Rochester on Tower Hill, 
when he for a wager undertook to sell so many 
boxes of pills in a given time. 

Tuompson WERE. 

“MarnematoconrA. The Mythological Birth 
ofthe Nymph Mathesis, Cambridge, W. P. Grant, 
1839. 8vo., pp. 8.”—In Greek iambics, with a few 
aitirical notes. On the title of my copy there is 
the following MS. note :— 

“Written by Evans, a Porsonian Prizeman, partly, it 
is mid, in the Senate House, on his mathematical failure 
in his examination for the degree of B.A.—F. W.,” é.e., 
Francis Wrangham. 

Thomas Saunders Evans, St. John’s, obtained 
the Porson Prize in 1838, and was subsequently 
assistant master in Rughy School, Canon of Dur- 
ham, and Professor of Greek in the University of 
Yirham. Is the above poem rightly attributed to 

and was it written under the circumstances 
alleged? Are there any other compositions which 
may have had their origin from a like cause ? 
W. E. Buckuey. 


Replies. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
(5" S. ix. 266, 394, 418 ; 6 S. i. 377.) 
The fiction in the Collier’s Water book 
peally owing in part to the mistakes 
ishop Carleton in his Life of Bernard Gilpin, 


is 


and these are noticed and corrected in Nicolson 
and Burn’s History of Westmoreland, 1777. It 
is there shown that the Gilpins were not, in 
the common acceptation of the word, a noble 
family, that there was doubt as to their ever 
being lords of a manor, but they were highly 
honourable, even distinguished, and whether 
endowed with lands so early as King John’s time 
or not, that they had possessed Kentmere Hall 
and a considerable estate for hundreds of years. 
The tradition that the family had done good service 
in peace and war, and that one had killed a wild boar 
which had done much mischief in the district, is 
confirmed by the arms of Gilpin, Or, a boar passant, 
armed gules, It is said that, from the sixth degree 
upwards from Bernard Gilpin (born in 1517), 
to about the reign of Edward III., Kentmere 
Hall seems to have belonged to tke family ; 
William and Richard being the names on which 
the changes were rung from father to eldest son, 
until William, son and heir of Richard Gilpin, 
a captain at the battle of Bosworth Field, was slain, 
Then bis brother Edwin became head of the family, 
and William was his eldest son, George the second, 
and Bernard the fourth. But this George was 
ambassador of Queen Elizabeth to the States of 
Holland, not a clergyman. The elaborate pedigree 
of the eldest sons and their families proves that there 
were plenty of sons in other generations to have 
supplied the clergyman George to Surrey and the 
citizen John to London. If the records of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, throw no light on a northern-born 
Gilpin between Bernard and Rev. Wm. Gilpin of 
Boldre, there is doubtless some modern confusion 
with the name of the latter, who had a school at 
Cheam, from 1752, for thirty years. Thus the 
lineage was one of which Mr. John Gilpin might 
have been justly proud, though there must have 
been two hundred years between him, if he was 
the owner of Collier's Water, and Bernard Gilpin. 

It was not usual for northern families to keep their 
sons at home in idleness, and thus their numerous 
members struck out into various paths, so it is 
not improbable that John Gilpin was a scion of 
the Kentmere family ; though he could hardly 
have been brought up in that district, where in his 
time there were no roads for wheels, and he must 
have learnt more of horsemanship. Doubtless to 
a man so descended it was the crown of success to 
become the possessor of Collier’s Water. There 
are other glimpses of authenticity in the pamphlet, 





of | 


with all its confusion; as John’s pride in his 
ancestry, the place of his apprenticeship, the terms 
of his will. The marriage of his daughters and the 
| death of his son account for the dying out of his 
| name, if it has done so, there. In the ballad Mrs. 
Gilpin speaks of 

| “ My sister, and my sister’s child, 

Myself and children three.” 

| At the summer excursion of the Cumberland 
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and Westmoreland Archeological Society, June 4, 
1879, among the places of interest visited was 
the old Peel Tower of the Gilpins. As described 
by a local paper :— 

“ Nestling among ivy, at the foot of the fantastic rocky 
heights of Rangemoor, stands Kentmere Hall, for many 
generations the residence of a family of Statesmen, whose 
ranks included no less a person than Bernard Gilpin. 
Under a tree in the courtyard a paper was read on the 
subject by Mr. Jackson, who alluded to John Gilpin as 
of this stock, though he had not been able to prove it. 
All the Gilpins, he believed, were of the north.” 

This gentleman, to whom the MS. of the Gilpin 
memoirs was afterwards entrusted to be edited 
for the Cumberland and Westmoreland Society, 
says that it was half in jest that he thus 
spoke ; that the Collier’s Water book seems a con- 
fused jumble of things by somebody who has heard 
or read of the Gilpins ; yet it may be desirable to 
know what it says. That there have been some 
Gilpins in London is shown by the registers of the 
only two parishes published by the Harleian 
Society. In that of St. Peter's, Southwark, the 
name Gilpin occurs once, and in that of St. Dionis 
Backchurch twice, but there is nothing to show 
identity. Nor is any light afforded by the pedigree, 
now extending to twenty generations, on those dis- 
tant branches who had passed beyond the know- 
ledge of its compilers, except the intimation that 
from one stem the Gilpins in London, from 
another those of the Wolds in Yorkshire, were 
descended.* The memoirs begin with the great- 
grandfather of the author, who wrote for his de- 
scendants, for their information, and emulation in 
their ancestral virtues, and his tone is almost 
apologetic to the distant Gilpins, of whom he knew 
nothing :— 

“ Doubtless from Bernard Gilpin, in Queen Elizabeth's 
day, till now have been many worthy persons of the 
name, whose virtues deserved commendation, but for 
want of some family record they are all lost,”’ &c. 
Whether John Gilpin was one of these archeology 
may possibly discover. When aman has property, 
holds title deeds, and leaves a will, it is not hope- 
less to trace him, and it would be interesting 
to know how the notion of his being a North- 
country man came to southern as well as northern 

rsons. With all the confusion in the little book, 

ohn Gilpin of Collier's Water stands on a very 
different level from any other of those indicated as 
Cowper’s hero. If the date of his death is correct, 
1750, that places him within the range of Lady 
Austin’s childish hearing. His name was his own, 
and little heard till the ballad was written, and 
then, after two generations, the adventure associated 
with it must have seemed quite harmless. This 





* In the pedigree of Nicolson and Burn it is said, 
“ From the first Richard and John the Gilpins in West- 
moreland are descended.” There are still many of the 
name. A Mr. John Gilpin, farmer, lately at a sale bought 
a small portion of land in Kentmere. 





agrees with what is authentic in the story, ] 
too, in a small county map, not Collier's Water 
but Gilpin’s Farm, bordering a tract lettered 
Woddon’s Marsh, about an equal distance from the 
present railway stations of Croydon, Norwood, and 
Mitcham ; and in a topographical work of 1800 it is 
said Collier’s Wood House is the seat of some 
gentleman in the adjoining parish, suggestj 
the idea of a ford for carts at some time across the 
dividing water. The Rev. William Gilpin’s regi. 
dence at Cheam is further off and in another pari 
though his father, Capt. Gilpin of Carlisle, addressed 
his letters in 1769 “ Cheam, Croydon,” doubtless 
then the post town of the district. His settling 
there in an engrossing occupation, of which his 
picturesque tours and their description were the 
recreations, though not published till his retire- 
ment to Boldre, renders it likely that the author 
of Forest Scenery might never have heard of the 
city man of the same name, who at some time in 
his forty years’ residence in London became the 
owner of Collier’s Water Farm, and, dying, left it 
in another name two years before he left his Cum 
berland curacy. 

Looking through the volumes of Cowper, I am 
reminded of the residence of Mr. John Unwina 
Croydon and of Miss Unwin, often mentioned in 
the correspondence. In a letter to the Rev. John 
Newton, when he had visited the Rev. William Gilpin 
at Boldre, Cowper says, “ Mrs, Unwin remembers 
to have been in company with Mr. Gilpin at her 
brother’s, She thought him sensible and polite, 
and consequently very agreeable” (Aug. 16, 1784), 
This acquaintance, it seems to me, and the other 
associations which are alluded to in the letters, of 
the name Gilpin, would have certainly prevented its 
being chosen for the hero of a ridiculous story if 
a change of name had been required by the poet 
for one living. It is even possible that the Unwins 
of Croydon might have known how long Gilpin of 
Collier’s Water had been dead, and other circum- 
stances, from long residence there. A book im 
this house has, written ona fly-leaf, “ Ann Unwin, 
Croydon, 1806.” 

Having thus brought together all that I know 
on this subject, I offer it to “ N. & Q.,” hoping that 
it may be of use to some of its readers more fitt 
for the inquiry. I may add that I find from family 
dates it was in 1784 that my father’s eldest sister, 
a girl of eighteen, travelling by York—then the 
route from the north—called to visit her uncle, 
Rev. Matthew Powley, vicar of Dewsbury, and his 
wife, who was the only daughter of Mrs. Unwin, 
and who accompanied her to London, halting at 
Huntingdon to visit some friends of the Unwin 
family. It is no wonder to me now that my aunt 
should have had such a lively recollection of “. 
the circumstances of the origin of the ballad whi 
she then heard; and to the close of a very long 
life she used to enjoy telling how the melancholy 
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—— 
poet was heard bursting into laughter during the 
night. She never saw him : “understood from her 

that Mr. Cowper could not often enjoy 

” Tt was probably on the return to York- 
dire that this lady visited her mother, and met 
jer brother at Olney. Cowper writes, July 5, 
174, to Rev. John Newton, “ Mr. Unwin left us 
oo Tharsday, and begs to be remembered. Mrs. 
Powley is still with us.” But neither in the letters 
por in the account of my relations was ever a hint 
of John Gilpin as a living man, or as being of a 
Westmoreland family. These ideas have arisen 
Isterand elsewhere. As the vicar of Dewsbury was 
himself a native of Westmoreland, educated at 
Appleby School and Queen’s College, and his 
brother, Thomas Powley, was then a citizen of 
london, they could hardly have failed to know if 
it had been so said, or if Gilpin had been their 
contemporary. There was then, as now, a West- 
moreland Society in London, which brought the 
men of the far north to at least a knowledge of 
ach other's locality. So far I have found nothing 
to disturb my old impressions, but much to con- 
frm them. Cowper’s poems in two volumes, a pre- 
wat, was my earliest literary possession, and the 
interest of the subject was further refreshed by the 
lending of letters for Southey’s edition, and other 
circumstances in our house; and it is possible that 
impressions so left may, in the absence of direct 
evidence, have a value for some readers. The last 
verse of the ballad seems to be equal in significance 
to the poet’s expression regarding it— Vive la baga- 
ule! and there is no more cause to take it literally 
than his saying that “John Gilpin was nobody’s 
child.” It was the character in literature he meant ; 
at it may be intended, like the “quaint old- 
fuuhioned language,” to suggest an older author- 


* My song is sung—long live the king ! 
And Gilpin, long live he, 
And when he next doth ride abroad 

May I be there to see.” 

. The sequel to John Gilpin lately given in 
N. & Q,”* so evidently by another hand, I have 

never heard spoken of by old people. One of 
Cowper's letters contains a protest against attempt- 
ing it, when asked to do so, and against sequels in 
general. It probably did not receive the same 
Tecognition. Mr. Essworrn’s mention of the 
sory as one of a century ago shows it to be a 
poplar belief, which I hope may in some way 
Recelve correction. Would Mr. Gomme recom- 
mend the subject to the Topographical Society ? 


M. P. 
Cumberland. 7% 


Wonder misavotes (ante, p. 378) a line from 


“The light that never shone on sea or land,” 





[* See N. & Q.," 5" 8, xii, 161, 202.) 








should read 
“ The light that never was, on sea or land.” 
From “ Elegiac Stanzas, suggested by a picture of 
Peele Castle in a storm.” Jas. SHaw. 
Cornbrook. 





“ OSTADES.” 
(6% S, i. 336.) 

The word is in Roquefort’s Glossaire de la Langue 
Romane: “ Ostade, estame, sorte d’etoffe.” This 
does not show very clearly what kind of stuff was 
meant. Nor does Cotgrave help us much, though 
he has the words estame and estamine, translating 
the first by “‘ worsted,” and the second by “ the 
stuffe Tamine.” Miege has the word estame, of 
which he gives only this explanation, “des bas 
@estame, woosted [sic] stockings”; but in the 
English-French part he is rather more explicit : 
“ Woosted, d’estame, d’une triple tissure” (Short 
Dict., &c., 1685). The Fr. estamine was a kind of 
serge or rough cloth, in which the threads (stamina) 
were formed of coarse yarn and might be clearly 
seen; the word being used as Shakspeare uses the 
word seamy in “seamy side” (Oth., IV. ii.), the 
side in which the seams were apparent. Our Eng. 
worsted formerly denoted such a rough kind of 
cloth, as we learn from the bequests in the will of 
John Scotte, citizen of York : “ Item j. par of buts 
spurysand my best dublet of blewe worsted” (Test. 
Ebor., p. 419). Tamine is found in Ozell’s trans- 
lation of Rabelais: “The men were apparelled 
after their fashion ; their stockings were of tamine, 
or of cloth serge, of white, black, scarlet, or some 
other ingrained colour” (Nares, s.v.). It was 
formed of hemp or flax, of wool coarsely spun, and 
even of hair. Lovel, in his Universe in Epitome 
(1679), a dictionary resembling Withals’s in form, 
has “ Tammin, tenue cilicinum, etamine,” and 
from the use of this material the word was some- 
times used to denote a strainer or sieve. Another 
form of the word was stamel, often used as a name 
for any kind of rough cloth, and as the colour was 
frequently a dull red, it denoted finally this colour. 
It is used in this sense by Ben Jonson in Under- 
woods (vii. 54):— 

“ Red-hood, the first that doth appear 


In stamel. 
A. Scarlet is too dear.” 


This colour is connected with the cloth called 
stamel in an old play, Friar Bacon :— 


“That looked so stately in her stame/ red.” 
Toone, 8.2. 


Ostade had not probably so wide a meaning, but 
denoted only a kind of woollen serge, rather stouter 
than camlet. 

Stamyne appears in Morte Arthure (1. 3659) :— 

“Standis styffe on the stamyne, steris one after.” 

The editor (E. E. T. Soc.) assumes that it means 
here the deck of the ship. This is a mistake. It 
is rather the coarse cloth or mat on which the 
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steersman stood, that he might have a firmer footing 
than on the slippery deck. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


Ostade is simply worsted in another form. The 
word has become obsolete in French, having, since 
the sixteenth century, been replaced by estame, 
from Lat. stamen. Bas d'estame=worsted stock- 
ings. In earlier French documents ostade is not 
infrequent. Thus, in a.p. 1425 it is recorded, 
“Tecellui Raoul donna au suppliant Vostade d’un 
pourpoint pour ses despens.” In 1522, in an 
account book of 8. Petri Insul, we find an entry, 
“Pro religatis duobus libris Evangeliorum, emit 
ostadam et alia dicta operi necessaria.” 

Ducange derives the English worsted, or, as he 
gives it, “‘voosted stockings,” from the French 
ostade, but he is manifestly wrong. There is no 
etymology of the French word, which was an im- 
portation, and soon gave place to estame, a term of 
native growth. 

The history appears to be this. The Flemish or 
Dutch manufacturers settled in Norfolk about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and the village 
of Worsted became the principal seat of woollen 
knitted goods. This had taken place before the 
time of Chaucer, for we read of the Frere,— 

** Of double worsted was his semi-cope.” 
There can be little doubt that French ostade is 
derived from English worsted, and was imported 
with the manufacture. The w would of course be 
eliminated, and the r was frequently omitted even 
in England. Thus, we read in Hackluyt’s Voyages, 
“They shewed us a certain course cloth, which I 
think to be made in France, for it was course 
wooll, and a small thread, and as thick as wosted.” 
The word here is identical. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Meyer, in his Conversations-Lexicon (Band i. 
Abtheil ii. p. 929), specifies ostade as a kind of 
well-milled kerseymere of cotton wool manu- 
factured at Amiens, an article in which that city 
drove a brisk and thriving trade with Italy and 
Spain, and at a later period with England and 
Germany. It is not unreasonable to suppose that, 
like our doily, it took its name from a certain 
Ostade, the original manufacturer of this superfine 
cloth. Landais mentions ostade as “ sorte d’étoffe 
ancienne,” and Boiste as “ étoffe ancienne.” 

Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Frome Sr. Quintriy, Dorsetsuire (6" §, i. 195, 
283).—The answer furnished by F. W. J. is just 
near enough being right to mislead your querist, 
the present rector of the parish. Lewis, in his 
Topographical Dictionary, evidently based his 
account upon that given in Hutchins’s Dorset, but 
without observing the accurate distinction drawn 





by the latter between Frome St. Quintin and Eygp. 
shot. It is Evershot, not Frome, which isdedi 

to St. Mary. The dedication of the church of 
Frome nowhere appears in Hutchins, and T have 
no further knowledge from which I cap even 
approximate to a guess on that point. A fair wy 
granted to Frome, we are told, 54 Hen. II, byt 
I find no statement as to the period of the year af 
which it was to be held. In Hutchings day, 
however, there appear to have been two fain 
May 1 and July 16,0.S. Whatever the dedica, 
tion of the church of Frome, it is certain that the 
distinctive appellation of the parish is derived, as 
both Hutchins and Lewis state, “ from its ancient 
lords the St. Quintins.” They are to be found in 
the Dorset Domesday, and they occupy no incon. 
siderable space in the very valuable Testamenig 
Eboracensia, published by the Surtees Society, 
In vol. i. will be found, “ Agnes, relicta Dom, 
Johannis de Sancto Quintino, 1404 ; Herbertusde 
Sancto Quintino, miles, 1347 ; Johannes de Saneto 
Quintino, miles, 1397.” Of these Herbert may be 
mentioned as having directed that he should be 
buried in the church of Staunton, dioc. Sarum, 
and as having left legacies to several of the religious 
houses in Bristol. In vol. ii. we find “ Antonins 
de Sancto Quintino, armiger, dom. de Harpsham? 
1443-4, and “ Elizabetha, Johanna, Johanne, 
Margareta, Willelmus, Thomas,” all members of 
the immediate family of this “ head of the great 
house of St. Quintin of Harpsham, in the East 
Riding,” as the Rev. J. Raine calls him, I 
vol. iil. of the Testamenta we have the will of 
Adeliza de St. Quintin, the foundress of Nun 
Appleton, 1162-70, besides notices of later bearers 
of the name, Alice, Anthony, Joan, and John, 
whose relationship to the Harpsham line is certainly 
not in evidence, though Mr. Raine expresses his 
belief that the “Johannes Sayntqwyntyn” men- 
tioned in the will of Henry Holme, son and heir of 
John Holme of Beverley, 1471, was “a younger 
son of Anthony St. Quintin, Esq., of Harpsham, 
who died 1444.” 

The Dorsetshire lands of the St. Quintins passed 
by heiresses to the equally great names of Mar- 
mion, Fitz Hugh, and Dacre of the south, and by 
the heirs of Gregory, Lord Dacre, who bad been 
confirmed in Frome, 23 Eliz., were alienated to 
Hardy, of Wolcomb Maltravers. 

I do not quite understand the brass of A.D. 1524 
said to be in Evershot Chapel, and on which 
William Grey is said to be styled “ quondam 

Rector hujus Ecclesie,” unless the whole titleis 
to be largely construed, both as to “ rector 
and “ecclesia.” I should have expected to find 
Evershot described as a “ capella” of Frome, dit 
tinction which Hutchins is careful to obseré 
But the rectory of Frome itself appears to be some- 
times styled a vicarage in the Sarum registers. 


“ Perhaps,” suggests Hutchins, “the abbot [of 
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ferkesbury, whose house were the ancient patrons 
dite rectory] encroached on the rector.” Still, 
jgncame Evershot to be magnified? It is possible 
fat the brass was at some time removed from 
Frome to Evershot ; but Ido not know whether 
(re are aby appearances warranting such a con- 
dasion. C. H. E, Carmicwaert, 
New University Club, S.W. 


Tar CLeRGYMAN AND THE AcrTor (6 §. i. 
#)—I am unable to tell your correspondent 
phere” he will be able to find “the correct 
version” of this story or anecdote, and can only 
gwurehim that there are several versions of it. 
Jn the year 1866 (or thereabouts) one of my 
pumerous unsigned articles in the London Review 
guentitled “‘The Paternity of Anecdotes,” and 
as based on a tolerably comprehensive survey of 
hooks of facetise, from Jack Mottley’s Joe Muller 
(1739) to Mark Lemon’s Jest-Book (Macmillan, 
1964), In the last-mentioned work I gave some 
ight assistance to its compiler, but the pressure 
d his other duties caused him to be somewhat 
mgligent in revisimg the materials that he had 
gillected, so that in more than one instance he 
bes told the same anecdote in slightly different 
words, and attributed it to different persons. Of 
theanecdote of the clergyman and the actor, I was 
able to say that I had found three different versions 
in various books of facetiw, and that it was 
vatiously ascribed to Betterton and Abp. Tillotson, 
Betterton and Abp. Sancroft, and to Garrick and 
"a celebrated divine.” Who shall decide when 
jat-books disagree? Foundling hospitals for wit 
ad asylums for aged and decayed anecdotes 
night be useful institutions. 
CuTupert Bebe. 
See “ Preachers and Actors,” Cyclop. of Lit. and 
Seient. Anecdote, by William Reddie (London 
and Glasgow, 1854), p. 123. 
Ep. MArsnatt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


In my “Chronicle of the Theatre in Scotland,” 
now running in the Kensington Magazine, I make 
the following allusion to this :— 

“,., and Archbishop Sancroft argued with Betterton 
ne actor—whose predecessor and namesake, despite his 
an of being a common player, found his grave among the 
_ great in Westminster Abbey, at his death in 
; 0—upon the merits of their respective professions. 
I don’t know,’ said the prelate, ‘how it is that you 
actors, when speaking of merely imaginary things, con- 
trive to affect your audiences as if they were real things; 

we clergymen, when speaking of real things, 

@em only to affect our audience as though we were 
peaking of imaginary things.’ The player humbly 
Suggested that perhaps actors spoke of imaginary 
things as if they were real, whereas in the pulpit real 
ings Were spoken of as if imaginary.’ Dr. Doran, in 


t Majesties’ Servants, relating the same conversation, 
puts it down to Archbishop Tillotson.” 
J. Keita Anevus. 






“Tae British Batriepore ” (6" §. i. 313),— 
Leaving the origin of these aids to element 
education out of the question for the present, 
can inform Cur. W. that they were in use in Derby 
quite recently, and, for aught I know, may be still 
employed, unless, indeed, they have been “im- 
proved out of existence” by School Board inspectors, 
Two of these late issues are before me :—l. 
“ Richardson’s | New | Royal | Battledore. [A cut 
of a greyhound.] Derby : | Thomas Richardson,” 
This commences with “Grace before Meals,” and 
has four sets of alphabets, the vowels, consonants, 
and double and triple letters. On the outside are 
four cuts, in one of which the artist has tried his 
hand at a subject of Thomas Bewick’s, the child 
pulling a horse’s tail, whilst the alarmed mother 
springs over a stile to the rescue. This was pro- 
bably printed about 1833, and I am informed by 
the present representative of the firm of Thomas 
Richardson & Son that inquiries arestill occasionally 
made after this class of goods. 2. “ No. 6. | New 

| Battledore. [Three cuts.] Published by | 
J. & C. Mozley, | Derby, | and Paternoster Row, 





London.” Three alphabets and two-letter com- 
binations of vowels and consonants. On the out- 
side is an illustrated alphabet, in the style of the 
old “ Reading Easies.” The cuts are spirited, and 
in execution not unlike the work of S. Williams, 
This battledore is much later than the former. 
The Richardsons and Mozleys both printed chap- 
books very extensively. 

In the Bateman Museum (formerly at Lomber- 
dale House, near Middleton-by-Youlgreave, in 
this county) was a horn-book, which was found 
March 10, 1828, in the wall of an old house at 
Middleton. It consisted of a thin board of oak 
with a short handle, covered at the back with 
leather stamped with an equestrian portrait of 
Charles I. ; above him a celestial crown and 
cherub, indicating a period shortly after the judicial 
murder of the king. At the front is a paper on 
which the alphabet, Lord’s Prayer, &c., are printed 
in black letter. This is protected by a piece of 
transparent horn, secured by meansof tacks, The 
specimen is figured on two full-page cuts in the 





privately printed Catalogue of the Museum of 
Thomas Bateman, Bakewell, 1855, 8vo. Notwith- 
standing the fact that most of the heterogeneous 
contents of this museum were rifled from Derby- 
shire tumuli and Derbyshire churches, the col- 
lector’s son and successor thought fit to transfer 
the bulk of the exhibits to Sheffield, where I 
suppose they still remain. AtrreD WALLIS. 
erby. 

While I have been waiting for information about 
| battledores I have been making inquiries about 
| the age of two horn-books which were discovered 

some years ago in the chancel of Over Church, 
| Cambridgeshire, when some returned-stalls and 
| flooring were removed. That discovery seems to 
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me to point to the existence of something as good 
as a Sunday school about two centuriesago. From 
a workman’s token (1684) found near them it seems 
likely that the horn-books were buried not much 
before the last decade of the seventeenth century. 
The leaf of one of them had utterly perished ; the 
other is represented in the introduction to Mr. 
J. H. Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 
It was printed in Gothic letter. How late was 
that type employed in education ? Cur. W. 


Cur. W. will find a “ collection of Horn-books, 
otherwise called Battledores or Christ-cross Rows,” 
in acase at the entrance to the Educational Library, 
South Kensington Museum. There are eleven, in- 
cluding a Scottish one (supposed to be unique), and 
illustrations of others. They are lent by Kenneth 
R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., in illustration of a paper 
read by him before the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, May 14, 1863. I cannot find the paper, 
however, in the museum copy of Archeologia. 

E. T. L. 

While an apprentice to my cousin, C. Jacob, 
at Peterborough, I turned up in a drawer in the 
shop a battledore. It had the large and small 
alphabets, with “Ab, Be,” &c., and the Lord’s 
Prayer, covered by a transparent piece of horn. 
They went out of use, I was told, at the close of 
the last century. J. How. 


DEEDS RELATING TO co. Cork (6 S. i. 374).— 
As I take a deep interest in all historical docu- 
ments relating to the county and city of Cork, I 
need hardly say how glad I was to see the above 
notice from so eminent a correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
as Mr. Hype Cvarke, and how thankful I would 
feel for any information with respect to the nature 
of the communication between the sovereign of 
Kinsale and Wm. Greatrakes, who was, I presume, 
of Affane, co. Waterford, and resided at Youghal. 
I have gone through hundreds of public and private 
records when compiling the annals of Youghal and 
Kinsale prefixed to the council books of these 
towns, which I have lately published, and which, 
with those of Cork, complete the municipal records 
of the city and county. But the second deed 
mentioned has puzzled me, as I am not aware of 
any locality or denomination of land called Emb- 
sey in this county. Could co. Cork be a mistake 
for co. York? On referring to the Gazetteer of the 
World I find, “ Embsay, with Eastby, a township 
in the parish and two miles E.N.E. of Skipton, 
West Riding of , Yorkshire, near the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal.” R. C. 

Cork. 


Embsay, near Skipton, is in the county of York. 
W. C. B. 


“Tae Curious Marp” (6"§. i, 375).—In the 
second volume of an edition of Prior published in 





1742, this piece is printed as the first of “4 Col. 
lection of Original Poems and Translati 
several hands,” which appears at the end of the 
book, and it is there assigned to “ Hj 
Jacob, Esq.” It also appears at p. 74 of “Th 
W orks of Hildebrand Jacob, Esq. ; London, Printed 
for W. Lewis in Russel-Street, Covent- 
mpccxxxv.” This latter version is gix lines 
shorter than the one printed at the end of th 
above-mentioned edition of Prior. [I hardly know 
what F, G. means by stating that it “is aly, 
included in Prior’s works,” as I know of several 
editions in which it does not appear. It is not, for 
example, in the editions of 1709, 1713, 1718, 179] 
1779, nor in the volume of Miscellaneous Poems 
published by Prior’s executor, Adrian Drift, 
Perhaps F, G. is thinking of The Lady's Looki 
Glass. Austin Dopsoy, 


The writer of this little poem, in the style of 
Prior, was Hildebrand Jacob, Esq., eldest son of 
Sir John Jacob, of Bromley, Essex, third baronet, 
by Lady Dorothy Barry, daughter of the Earl of 
Barrymore. He was the author of several plays 
(see Biographia Dramatica) and of a volumeof 
poems, printed in 1735. He resided in Clarges 
Street, Piccadilly ; married, in 1717, Mauri, 
daughter of Sir John Bland, Bart., of Kippax 
Park, Yorkshire, and left at his death, in 1739, one 
son, also named Hildebrand, a very eccentric man, 
the fourth and last baronet, who died in 17% 
Hildebrand Jacob, the writer of the poem, died 
during the lifetime of his father, Sir John, who 
survived him a year, dying in 1740. Hence be 
never enjoyed the title, though he is often spoken 
of as Sir Hildebrand, thus confounding him with 
his son (see Gentleman’s Magazine, 1790, p. 1055). 

I think F. G. is hardly quite correct in sayi 
that this very immodest poem is “ always includ 
in Prior’s works.” It certainly is not to be found 
in most of the good old editions, and in the few 
which do contain it, it has either the initials H. J. 
or the name of Hildebrand Jacob given in full. 
See a note on this subject in “ N. &Q,” 3S. xi. 
246. Epwarp Soutr. 


It would be more correct to say that this poem 
appears in some editions of Prior’s works than that 
it is included in all, It is by Hildebrand Jacob, 
and appears, with one or two other poems of 
similar nature, in a small volume of verse, bearing 
his name, which I remember to have once or twice 
seen. In the fifth edition of Prior’s Poems, 176, 
it is assigned to Jacob, and is said to be written ® 
imitation of Mr. Prior. J. 


Sreruex Brapwett, Puysiciay, 1633 (63 
i. 290).—I have in my possession @ copy 
Rasing of the Fovndationes of Brovunssme, priv 
by John Nindet, 1588, the epistle dedicatory 
which is addressed to “his verie louing cous® 
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Thomas Hussey, Esquire,” and signed by the 
re Ss. B. There is also in the Cambridge 
) University Library a volume by the same 
gathor, of an earlier date (1586), entitled A Detec- 
tim of Edward Glover’s Heretical Confection, &c., 
gith an Admonition to the Followers of Glover and 

These have always been attributed to 

Stephen Bredwell, a physician. He seems, from 
some in one of these books, to have been 
wail ent in Southwark, or at least to have been 
put familiarly acquainted with the internal pro- 
cedures of the parish of St. Olave there. It would 
sem, from the similarity of the two names, that 
this physician was the father of the one named 

Ms. Eanwaker. I think Mr. Earwaxer will 
quily find that his Stephen Bradwell was the 
sithor of two books other than that he names, viz., 
A Watchman for the Post, 1625, and Physick for 
te Plague, 1636. Henry M, Dexter. 
Greystones, New Bedford, Mass., U.S. 


Srayiso Fotx-Lore anv Superstitions (6S. 
i 948).—I think the under-mentioned works would 
pove interesting to the student of this subject :— 


Pons (Ant.), Viage de Espaiia, en que se da noticia de 
lu cosas mas apreciables y dignas de saberse, que hay en 
da Madrid, 1787-94. 18 vols, small 8vo., plates.— 
These volumes contain a very rich store of curious infor- 
mation. There is an earlier edition (Madrid, 1776) in 
2 wols., but much less complete. 

Madrid, ou Observations sur les moours et usages des 

ls au commencement du XIX°* siécle, Paris, 
2 vols., 12mo., plates. 

Trueba (D. Telesforo de), L’Espagne romantique. 
Qmtes de Vhistoire d'Espagne, trad. par Defauconpret. 
Paris, 1832. 3 vols., 8vo.—I do not know the original 


edition. 
forilla (J.), Leyendas y tradiciones histéricas. Madrid, 
180. 8y0. 
Ile Mercure espagnol...... Mémoires et nouvelles 
wieuses de Madrid, sur les festes, etc.,......cur les 
proverbes, les moeurs, les maximes et le génie de la nation 
— Suivant la copie imp. & Paris, 1670. 12mo. 
ro Castellano, o Coleccion de antiguos ro- 
mances populares de los Espaijioles, par G. B. Depping, 
mera ed., con las notas de don Ant. Alcala Galiano. 
lsipsique, Brockhaus, 1844. 2 vols., 18mo. 
Rosa de Romances, o Romances sacados de las Rosas, 


Se Tenens, por José Wolf. Leipsique, Brockhaus, 
. 0. 


Henri GavssEeron. 
Ayr Academy. 


, /Eve natn yor srey,” &c.,1 Cor. 11. 9 (6" 8. 
1 195).—The marginal reference gives Is. lxiv. 4, 
vhich it only resembles in the English version ; the 
w, LXX, and Vulgate are nothing like it. 
The Greek begins with the relative"A, showing that 
there must be an antecedent, of which none appears 
inlsaiah, The late Dr. Neale (Essays on Litur- 
Gology and Church History, p. 414) has clearly 
traced it to the Liturgy of St. , tony The whole 
Passage runs thus :— 
“But according to Thy gentleness and measureless 
» Passing over and blotting out the handwriting 





against us Thy suppliants, Thou wouldest bestow on us 
Thy heavenly and eternal gifts, which eye hath not seen 
and ear hath not heard, and into the heart of a man hath 
not ascended, which Thou hast prepared, O God, for them 
that love Thee.” 

Here we have the whole passage, with the ante- 
cedent, which St. Paul leaves out, as well as the 
relative, which he gives—a remarkable fact, show- 
ing that this liturgy was in use and well known in 
St. Paul’s time. E. Leaton BLenkiysopp. 


St. Paul appears to have made this quotation 
from one or other of the two apocryphal books, 
entitled the Ascension of Esaiah and the Apo- 
calypse of Elias (see Bishop Lowth on Isaiah), 

Joun CuHurcHILL SIKEs., 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


May not Bottom’s parody of this on awaking 
(Midsummer Night's Dream, IV. i.), “ When my 
cue comes,” &c., account for the additional word 
“ conceive.” G. L. 


If I have rightly understood J. T. F.’s question, 
I have always considered 1 Cor. ii. 9, “ But as it 
is written,” &c., to refer to Isaiah Ixiv. 4. 
Cuericus Rvusticvs., 


ApranaM Orretivus (6 §. i. 237).—Perhaps 
the information wanted would be found in an 
essay by Félix van Hulst, which first appeared in 
the Revue de Liége, and was the same year pub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet, entitled A, 
Ortelius, at Liége, 1846, 8vo., with a portrait of 
Ortell. Henri GavssERon. 


According to Hugh Rose (Biog. Dict., s.n.) 
this celebrated geographer spent some time at 
Oxford in the reign of Edward VI. (1547-1553), 
and paid a second visit to England in 1577. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Persons wHO CHANGED THEIR NAMES DURING 
THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 
(6% S. i. 296).—There never was in England any 
law about such changes ; every one could (and can) 
assume any desired surname. But though, under 
these circumstances, lists of such changes cannot 
be expected, amongst the private Acts of Parlia- 
ment of last century, and perhaps the century 
before, many might be found which, for some 
reason or other, had this object in view. 

VicoRy. 


“Wrap”: “Wrapper” (6 S. i. 297).—More 
than fifty years ago I used often to hear old- 
fashioned people—I mean those whose education 
was wholly of the last century—pronounce the word 
wrap as though it was spelt “rop.” It sounded 
curious and affected, and the explanation given 
was, “That is the correct manner of pronouncing 
the word. We pronounce yacht ‘ yot,’ and in the 
same way wrap ‘rop.’” Those who thus spoke had 
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many other peculiarities of language, amongst 
which I especially remember the following : 
yaller, po-chay, charret, massacree, hottle, obleege, 
Barkley, Darby. Epwarp So.ty. 


Horses’ Sxvtts at Etspon Cuavurca, Nortx- 
UMBERLAND (5 §. xii. 248, 377).—The object of 
placing skulls in the bell turret may have been to 
increase the resonance, as in the case of “ acoustic 

ts” (on which see an article by James Fowler, 

‘S.A., in Yorkshire Archeological Journal, iii. 1). 
I am credibly informed that even now they put 
horses’ skulls into the sounding-boards over the 
heads of Presbyterian ministers in Scotland. The 
three skulls found at Elsdon were standing on 
their bases, mouths upwards, and leaning against 
each other at the top, and the cavity seemed to 
have been purposely prepared for them. There 
were two large skulls and one smaller; two were 
well preserved, but one much decayed. 
J. T. F. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 4% §, iii. 500, 564, 608; iv. 66.] 


Lucian AnD THE Inpex (6 §, i. 195).—An 
examination of the editio princeps of 1496 enables 
me to report that the two dialogues d:Adrarpis 
and zepi ris mepeypivov teAevtns form part of 
that edition of Lucian’s works. They first appear 
among the books condemned in the Index Li- 
brorum Prohibitorum cum Regulis confectis per 
Patres a Tridentino Synodo delectos authoritate 
Pii IV. comprobotus, &c., Leodii, 1569, 8vo. The 
earliest MS. of Lucian known to western Europe 
was brought from Constantinople into Italy by 
Aurispa, a Sicilian, in 1425. 

Wituram Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly, 


Guiover’s “ History or Dersr” (6% §S, i. 296). 
—In the List of Books of Reference, British Mu- 
seum : “Glover (S.), History and Gazetteer of the 
County of Derby, edited by T. Noble, 2 vols., 
Derby, 1831-33, 4to.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Toxicuan Bisnors (6 §. i. 196, 322).—The 
writer in the Times might retort upon Mr. Pea- 
cock the charge that he “ does not seem to possess 
a deep knowledge of the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland during the seventeenth century.” The 
“tulchans” had nothing to do with that century, but 
belonged to the later years of the sixteenth century, 
asisincidentally noted by CoanceLLor HaRiIneTon, 
They were not the bishops of the restored Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, but “superintendents,” who in 
the period from 1560 to 1592 exercised amongst 
the Presbyterians a kind of shadowy episcopal juris- 





diction. See Hardwick’s History of the Christian 
Church during the Reformation, Cambridge, 1856, | 
p- 154. In the notes at the foot of the page 
references may be found to original authorities. | 
See also Spottiswoode’s History of the Church of | 


Scotland (Spottiswoode Society’s edition, Rain. 
burgh, 1851), where at p. xxxiv instances are given 
of the effectual way in which the tulchans enabled 
the nobility to drain the Church of her 
Had the restored bishops of the seventeenth cen 
been ever so willing to help Scotch lairds “ to mj 
the church lands and tithes to get the rents out of 
them freely,” there was no room left for such 
co-operation in evil ; the Church had been only too 
effectually drained by their predecessors. Let the 
name, and the odium attaching to it, rest on the 
right shoulders. Jounson Batty, 
Pallion Vicarage. 


Fernan CaBatiero (6 S. i. 315, 339, 365, 
403).—La Gaviota, the longest and best of “P, 
Caballero’s ” works, has been frequently translated 
into English, amongst others by the Honourable A, 
Bethell, under the title of The Sea Gull. Another 
translation has been published by Lady Wallace of 
Castle and Cottage. Elia, or Spain Fifty Years 
Ago, appeared in English in 1868 (New York), and 
The Alvareda Family in 1872 (London). Many 
of the shorter tales have appeared in magazines, 
and reviews of the longer ones in the Atheneum, 
Nos. 2058, 2322, and 2586. Translations of her 
chief works have appeared in French, German, &, 
There is no separate biography of “Fernan 
Caballero ” extant, but a monograph on her and 
her works will be published shortly by Mr. John 
H. Ingram, who has already contributed various 
papers on, and translations from, her writings to 
magazines, R. E. M 

[At the moment of going to press there comes to w 
Siz Life Studies of Famous Women (Griffith & Farran); 
the subject of one of these studies is Fernan Caballero. 


“ HARE-BRAINED” (6 §, i. 155, 402).—C. M. 
says that “the hare is orly timid.” Onmitting 
remark on the “only,” her manifestations of 
timidity are exhibited in, so to speak, her skit- 
tishness. She is unstable of purpose; a straw 
turns her, a hair turns her again, a third time she 
may turn at nothing. Hunted, her course is a 
series of dodges and cranks. The “hare-brained” 
man is similarly infirm of purpose, and as readily 
changes his designs, or rather plans, That 8 
rabbit or deer is equally timid is nothing to the 
purpose. Our ancestors could not well use a 
triglomerate word, and, with a due regard to 
practical natural history, chose the fittest of the 
three. The rabbit, besides being accounted & 
smaller species of hare, was taken as the type of 
simplicity or gullibility. The deer may also be 
as timid, but does not manifest such ready changes 
of purpose. 

G. M. modestly suggests a new etymology— 
“ir-brained.” Admissible when supported by 
facts. Here is another, wanting the same com 
firmation. Our milk is derived from the Hebrew 
melek, a king—or vice versd, for this matters not 
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i etymologies. And thus: 
a of the body natural, melek the no 
dihe body politic. Q.E.D. 3 


(. M. “puts forward no theory,” yet suggests 
fist the time-honoured “ hare-brained” may ori- 
‘ have been “air-brained,” and that the 
introduction of the Cockney h would easily account 
fr the corruption. Now, in the first place, I 
debt if it is correct to speak of the Cockney h. 
Though Cockneys are justly to be blamed for 
ing the aspirate, they are certainly not more 
blsmeworthy in improper introduction of it than 
many provincials. Again, I very much doubt if 
usage could have so altered the word 
three hundred years since, when Shakespeare 
makes Worcester speak of “a hare-brain’d Hot- 
.” ©. M. thinks it difficult to account for the 
iin of the word “hare-brained,” because the 
bare “is not really wild, but only timid.” To 
phich it may be answered that realities are not 
concerned in the matter, but simply the popular 
ides of the hare as a wild, easily-scared, flighty 
qesture. And perhaps, if we come to realities, it 
vould be nearer the mark to say the hare was more 
vid than timid, for though a “ fearful, flying” 
mimal before man, it is really pugnacious, and 
“displays no little courage in encounters with 
those of its own race or with animals of nearly 
equal powers.” W. Wuiston. 


Milk is the 
urisher 


aye 


There is so frequent an allusion in ancient pro- 
verbs to the hare that it is quite natural to meet 
with such in an English form. In Gaisford’s 
Paroem, Grac. (Ox., 1836, p. 201) there is Aayas 
rabevdwv, and at p. 70, Aayas rept tov kpeav, 
vhich is referred to by Aristophanes in the Frogs 
and the Wasps. Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 314, 
ls Aayd Biov E{ns Sediuds Kal tpémwv Kai aéi 
rAnyjoer Oa 7pomsoKov. The hare is men- 
tioned in at least seventeen proverbs in Adagia 
(fol., Typ. Wechel, 1629). Minsheu has, s.v., 
“Hare-brained, q. the braine of the hare. It is 
spoken of such a one which unadvisedly is carried 
away with his unconsiderate will ” (1617). 

Ep. MarsHatt, 

Sandford St. Martin. 


I should have thought that the proverbial ex- 
pression, “‘ Mad as a March hare,” was the origin 
of“hare-brained.” The Earl of Worcester speaks 
of “a hare-brain’d Hotspur” (1 Henry IV., 

+I), Your correspondent C. M. suggests “ air- 
brained.” There may be more difficulty as to the 
Might spelling of “the azur'd harebell,” which 
might be written “hairbell,” for the bell-like 
flowers hang from a wiry, hair-like stem. The 
etymology of harebell is from its growing in open, 
Windy places, frequented by hares. 

Cornsert Dene. 


In Etymons of English Words, by John Thom- 





son, 1826, this word is thus given : “ Harebrained, 
a., giddy, volatile, roving ; G. hyra, hwera, to turn 
round, make giddy, and brain.” In Chambers’s 
Etymological Dictionary, edited by James Donald, 
1867, it is explained as “having a wild, scared 
brain, like that of a hare; giddy, heedless.” I pre- 
fer Thomson’s view. J. JEREMIAH. 
Keswick House, Canonbury, 


BENEDICTION OF THE 
xi. 321, 372, 418; xii. 
Salisbury and secular 


THe RitvaL OF THE 
Pascua, CanpLe (5% §, 
13).—I add the use of 
churches :— 

“ Sacerdos executor officii illius diei Ignem benedicat 
qui accendatur ibidem, viz., inter duas columpnas 
Deinde sequatur Benedictio cerei Paschalis ab ipso dia- 
cono indutus [induto] ad processionem, acceptaé bene- 
dictione ab executore officii ad borealem converso, ad 
gradum presbyterii.”—Sarum Processional, i. ii. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


Tae CampBetts or LAWERS, AFTERWARDS 
Earts oF Loupoun (2°48. vi. 96 ; 3°¢S. vii. 3; 
6 §. i. 384).—The whole history of the Loudouns 
is pregnant with interest, nay, every inch of ground 
in the parish has such a charm for the antiquary, 
that the very mention of the name causes a flood 
of historical lore to rush to hismind. Perhaps the 
following may be of use to C. :—Margaret Campbell, 
Baroness of Loudoun, succeeded her grandfather. 
She was, in 1620, married to Sir John Campbell, 
of Lawers; he, in 1633, was created Earl of 
Loudoun, and at his death, in 1652, was buried in 
Loudoun Kirk (about three and a half miles from 
here). His face some few years ago could be seen 
through the coffin-lid. His son James followed 
him, being the second earl; he married a daughter 
of the Earl of Eglintoun, by whom he had issue 
three sons and four daughters, one of the sons 
being Sir James of Lawers, who died at the head 
of his regiment in 1745. Hugh, the first born, 
followed his father, married the only daughter of 
the first Earl of Stair, and in turn was succeeded 
by his son John, who died unmarried ; and the 
latter’s cousin, James Muir Campbell, son of the 
Sir James Campbell of Lawers before mentioned, 
became fifth Earl of Loudoun. He married, in 
1777, the eldest daughter of John Macleod of 
Raasay, who died in 1786 leaving only a daughter. 

AtrreD Cua. Jonas, 

Kilmarnock. 


Tar Dertnition oF A GENTLEMAN (5" §, xii. 
304, 338, 360).—It may not be foreign to this 
subject, which has been discussed in your pages, 
to point out that we seem much in want of a word 
to supersede that of “ gentleman” as a description, 
when by it is meant that the person referred to is 
of no profession or calling. What is required is 
an equivalent for the French rentier. To suggest 
what might serve seems not unworthy the attention 
of “N. & Q.” Cuartes WYLIE. 
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“Leer” (5" §. xii. 267, 431; 6" S. i. 162).— 
A bombardier of the Royal Horse Artillery, a most 
intelligent young fellow, a patient in hospital at 
this station, was asked how he was. He replied, 
“TI feel very leer this morning, sir.” On being 
questioned as to the meaning of this expression, he 
said that he intended to convey that he was very 
weak, had no appetite, and felt very bad. This 
man was born in the neighbourhood of Uxbridge, 
had been a gardener prior to enlistment, and he 
stated that the word leer was in very common use 
amongst the labouring classes not only in West 
Middlesex, but in the adjoining counties of Berks 
and Bucks, and always in the sense of being sick, 
or too ill to do a day's work. 

J. Batrour Cocxsury, M.D. 

Bangalore, India. 


Inrropuction or Cotton into Enctanp (6" 
S. i. 137, 320, 366).—Most readers of “N. & Q.” 
will remember the “ I cotton to Codlin” of Master 
Humphrey’s Clock, but probably few are aware 
hew old is this familiar use of the word. The 
following was written more than three hundred 
years ago :— 

“ Bo feyneth he, things true and false 

so alwayes mingleth he, 
That first with midst, and middst with laste, 
maye cotlen, and agree.”’ 
rant’s Horace, 1567, A v, verso. 
. BR. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Cotton was an heraldic charge in Elizabeth’s 
time, but how long before I cannot say. I have 
an impression of the seal of Mary Cotton of 
Combermere, Dowager Countess of Derby, on a 
deed of the 15th of Elizabeth; her arms are a 
chevron between three hanks of cotton. P. P. 


Green Famity or Nortuants (5% §. xii. 449, 
404; 6 S. i. 66, 283).—The arms in the second 
and third quarters are respectively those of Welles, 
and Smyth of Gloucestershire. 

J. Woopwarp. 


“Hearse” (6% S. i. 212, 297, 343).—For the 
principal meanings of this word, and its derivation 
from herpex, I would beg leave to refer the 
inquirer to the appendix to my edition of Milton’s 
Lycidas (p. 94), published by Longmans & Co., 
1874. I have also noted a peculiar, and, as I be- 
lieve, erroneous, use of the word in Spenser, and 
have endeavoured to trace the origin of the mistake. 

C. S. Jerram. 


In one of Rowlandson’s Caricatures, that of a 
funeral, there is seen a man preceding the coffin 
carrying a frame in which plumes of black feathers 
are fixed. If black hangings were attached, then 
whenever the coffin was set down this hearse would 
be placed on or over it. Afterwards the word was 
applied to the bier itself, plumed and upholstered, 





and now to the conveyance which has superseded 
this. Bourav, 


Curistian Names tn Baptism (6% §, ;, 274, 
299, 397).—With LavAos S2 6 Kai TatAos we 
may compare the commencement of the epistles of 
St. John’s pupil, Iyvdrios 6 cat Oeoddpos. It ig 
noteworthy that once in the “ Acts of his Mart 
dom ” Ignatius is called 6 Xpurrodédpos. Blunt 
and Phillimore’s Book of Church Law (ii. i. 4) men. 
tions changes of name at confirmation so late as 
the years 1707 and 1761, and refers to “N, & Q.” 
4% §. vi. 17. It is the custom in some forej 
missions (New Zealand, I believe, for one) for the 
bishop to call each candidate at confirmation by 
his or her Christian name. Has it not been thence 
introduced into the diocese of Lichfield? I am 
told that such is the custom in Cornwall also, 

Cur. W. 


Toxen or Contempt (5 §. xii. 368, 395; gt 
S. i. 66).—I have seen a gesture of contempt used 
by the lower orders in France which, I have very 
little doubt, is the “biting the thumb” spoken of 
in Romeo and Juliet. The person using the 
gesture placed the nail of his thumb under the 
front teeth of the upper jaw, and then jerked the 
thumb forward, using at the same time an expres- 
sion equivalent to “I don’t care that for you.” 

Epear MacCvttocs, 


Tne Srovin MSS. (6" S. i. 195, 283).—Re- 
specting the present custodian of these manuscripts 
I can obtain no information. In “N. & Q.” ante, 
p. 283, a correspondent refers to a notice in the 
Archeologia (and misquotes the volume), but this 
account brings the date of possession no later than 
1839, or only about twelve years after Hunter had 
free access to them. I have received two private 
communications, one regretting that theirloss affords 
another instance how careless executors and legatees 
are in respect to historical MSS., the other assuring 
me that, if found, there would be little of impor- 
tance left to extract, as Hunter and Stonehouse 
had taken out the pabulum. This may, or may 
not be so, but, as I am preparing for —: 
history of the Level of Hatfield Chace and parts 
adjacent, it remains a matter of interest to learn. 

Joun ToMLissox. 


AnecpoTre or Brron sy Coronet Napier 
(6% §S. i. 276, 383).—In kindly answering my 
query, Mr. Epccumwse omits to state whether the 
“work entitled Byroniana,” was written by Colo 
Napier. Was he the author, and what is the date 
of the book? It is curious that Mr. Epocomss 
and I should be “laying our heads together, for 
I never but once in my adult life met with s hat 
too big for me. JAYDEE. 


Texwyson’s “ Marrana” (6% S. i. 275, 382)— 
In Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece are two lines 





. 
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ing “ominous fowl” and “ screech-owl,” which (if 
my memory is not fooling me) might illustrate our 

’s words. So far as I recollect, the lines occur 
Tee of the Clown’s songs—not the encore or 
supplemental songs, but those which were in the 
body of the play as I read it in an old quarto some 


years ago. Cur. W. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WantTep (5% §S. xi, 


969, 299).— 
“If God is great in great things,” &c. 

The following references may be added :—“ Mirabilis 
enim inexcelsis Dominus, mirabilis etiam in minimis” 
(8. Ambr., Hexaem., lib. i. cap. vi.); “Heu mihi, quam 
excelsus es in excelsis, et quam profundus in profundis!” 
(8. Aug., Confess. lib. viii. cap, iii). Compare Keble's 
Lyra Innocentium, ix. 9 :— 

“Greatest art Thou in least, O Lord, 
And even Thy least are great in Thee,” 
Ep, MARSHALL, 
(6% 8. i. 196 ) 
“Solitude of vast extent, untouched,” &c. 

I cannot give the author of this, but I have a singular 
recollection of it, which may afford a clue. About thirty 

ago I had a neighbour who had just been decidedly 
refused by the lady he afterwards married. He bore his 
fate very ill, and ultimately sought comfort in writing 
what he called “poetry,” and, as I was his nearest 
bachelor neighbour, he inflicted most of it upon me, 
One night, or rather morning, for it was among the 
mall hours, groaning in spirit, after listening about half 
an hour to his rhymes about “‘the Bard” (so he called 
himself), solitude, &c., I was roused to attention by— 

“Where Nature sowes herself 
And reaps her crops.” 
Struck with the terse and graphic sketch, I said “ Read 
that again ! You did not write that.” ‘‘ That I did,” he 
replied. To the best of my belief it was unconscious 
plagiarism. I have never forgotten the lines, and have 
never believed he was the author of them. He was a 
young man of a serious turn of mind, and not much of a 
reader ; the principal books of poetry I remember seeing 
in his house were Pollock's Course of Time, Young’s Night 
Thoughts, Cowper, and Robert and James Montgomery, 
in some of which the lines in question may very pro- 
bably be found. R. R. 
(6% 8, i. 397.) 
“This communicating of a man’s selfe,” &c, 
Bacon's Essay, Of Friendship. 
Epwarp H. MARSHALL. 

_ The second line of Rogers’s beautiful couplet on con- 
Jugal fidelity reproduces the exact idea, almost the very 
words, of Bacon :— 

“A guardian-angel o'er his life presiding, 

Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing.” 

Byron's fine lines, — 

** All who joy would win 
Must share it, happiness was born a twin,” 
embody the same idea. but are supplemented and crowned 
by a simple and beautiful image. 7 & A. 

It is little more than a reproduction of what Socrates 
mays ofa friend, that ‘In prosperity he heightens his 

elight by rejoicing with him, in adversity he diminishes 
his sorrows by bearing a share of them” (Xenophon Mem. 
‘ 4). Cicero has the same sentiment in his De Amicitia, 








Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Songs of the Springtides. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. (Chatto & Windus.) 

With the exception of a dedication to Capt. Tre- 
lawny, some connecting lines, and a sonnet in the 
“ Notes,” Mr. Swinburne’s latest volume is made up of 
four poems,—* Thalassius,” “On the Cliffs,” “ The Garden 
of Cymodoce,” and an ode for Victor Hugo’s anniversary 
festival in February, 1880. In all of these last, but in the 
first two especially, the author has dwelt more at length 
than is his wont upon certain notes which are familiar 
to his admirers—his love of sea and sun and song. 
“ Thalassius,”’ which we take to be more personal than 
his work is generally, traces the poetic growth of a child 
mysteriously born of the Sun-god and the nymph Cy- 
mothoe, and found (like King Arthur) on the sea-shore. 
Mr, Swinburne has never more magnificently manifested 
his vigour of inspiration, his command of descriptive 
vocabulary, and his power of creating endless new 
variations of wave and sky, of wind and cloud, than in 
this initial poem. It contains all his best qualities at their 
best. Those who turn to the wonderful picture of the 
Roman circus at p. 24 or the simile of the Thessalian 
mares at p. 31, or note the apt accordance of sound 
with sense in such a line as 


“ Began the bellowing of the bull-voiced mimes,” 


will see that the hand of the author of Jtylus and Dolores 
and the 7riumph of Time has lost none of its cunning 
or its characteristics. Here is one of the many fine pas- 
sages of “‘ Thalassius” :— 


“ High things the high song taught him ; how the breath 
Too frail for life may be more strong than death ; 
And this poor flash of sense in life, that gleams 
As a ghost's glory in dreams, 

More stabile than the world’s own heart's root seems, 
By that strong faith of lordliest love which gives 
To death’s own sightless-seeming eyes a light 
Clearer, to death’s bare bones a verier might, 
Than shines or strikes from any man that lives. 
How he that loves life overmuch shall die 

The dog's death, utterly : 

And he that much less loves it than he hates 

All wrongdoing that is done 

Anywhere always underneath the sun 

Shall live a mightier life than time’s or fate’s.” 


‘On the Cliffs” celebrates the nightingale, and adds 
another, and certainly not the least memorable, to the 
already rich group of poems having for theme that 
“‘winged song,” as Beddoes called her. From their 
special relation to Victor Hugo the last two odes will 
probably have a more limited interest for the reader. 
“The Garden of Cymodoce”’—for which, it is under- 
stood, we are to read Sark—is, however, in execution to 
the full as good as “ On the Cliffs”; but the birthday 
ode, if not by reason of its subject an actual tour de force, 
has nevertheless a somewhat ‘‘constructed” look. In 
both of these works, too, as in the sonnet in the “ Notes,” 
there is more of that political element which, to us 
personally at least, forms the least attractive side of the 
writer's genius. Forcible as the sonnet undoubtedly is, 
and great as is our admiration for Mr. Swinburne’s 
splendid lyric gifts, we cannot but regret that he thought 
it necessary to print it, especially as many who adopt 
his view, without sharing his power of words or his 
strength of feeling, will only too unhesitatingly welcome 
its energetic denunciation. 
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Histoire des Enseignes d’Hotelleries, d’ Auberges et de 
Cabarets. Par A. Blavignac, Architecte, &c. (Paris, 
A. Picard.) 

Tue history of signboards is a most interesting branch 

of archswology. More than once it has engaged the 

attention of English antiquaries, but we are not aware 
that, with the exception of M. Biavignac (the author of 
the volume we are about to notice), any French writer has 

treated the subject otherwise than incidentally. M. 

Victor Hugo, whose varied knowledge leaves no topic 

untouched and unillustrated, has, if we remember rightly, 

a few remarks in his Votre Dame de Paris on the pun- 

ming devices which used, in days of yore, to adorn the 

frontage of certain French shops; and we distinctly 
remember the mention of “l'épi scié” (l'épicier) and 

“la vieille scie anse”™ (/a vieille science). The motto 

“4 l’abri Coitier” (a@ ?abricotier) contains an admonition 

to the rapacious favourite of Louis X1., and the alluring 

notice “restaurateur & six sous le plat” (assis sous le 
plat) requires, in order to be duly appreciated, the talent 
of the painter. In fact, the subject under discussion is 
well-nigh inexhaustible, and it has found a worthy his- 
torian in M. Blavignac, whose treatise we heartily 
recommend to the attention of our readers. Archzo- 
logists are generally regarded as crabbed, morose, and 
disagreeable old gentlemen, too dull to appreciate a joke, 
too stupid to make one, and utterly devoid of all senti- 
ment. M. Blavignac’s preface is a satisfactory answer 
to this reproach ; and surely a man cannot be accused of 
being unsentimental who regrets that a house is known 
at present as No. 19, 29, 39, &c., instead of appealing to 
one’s imagination under the poetic designation of ‘* The 

Wheatsheaf,” “The Golden Apple,” “ The Nosegay of 

Roses,” &c. We say the house, because in the good old 

times signs and mottoes were not confined to shops—in 

France and in Switzerland at least. It will thus be 

geen that a work on signboards in general, if treated 

completely, would be of formidable dimensions. M. Bla- 
vignac wisely narrowed the field of his observations ; 
and whilst dealing exclusively with inns, hotels, and 
public-houses or taverns, he still found plenty of materials 
for a volume of more than five hundred pages. He is, 
or rather he was (for we are sorry to hear that he died 
six years ago), a citizen of Geneva, and accordingly most 
of the facts he records are derived from his acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of La Suisse Romande. 

His first chapter is devoted to the alluring description of 

an ancient hostelry, where the appointments surpassed in 

completeness those of many a baronial castle. Even as 
early as the year 1570 spits revolving with the help of 
mechanical contrivances might be seen at the fair of 

Frankfurt, and everything was carefully provided to 

attract customers. M. Blavignac then goes on to discuss 

the laws promulgated at several epochs for the due 
olice of inns, taverns, and other places of entertainment. 
fe relates ab incunabulis the history of signboards, and 
then gives of eighty-four amongst them monographs, 
which are full not only of instructive details, but of 
amusing anecdotes and of jeux de mots, which would 
have delighted Thomas Hood or Charlies Lamb. We 
shall quote, by way of specimen, the somewhat dismal 
joke perpetrated by an Alsatian brewer, who, having 
settled in Paris after the Franco-Prussian war, mounted 

a large signboard, representing the city of Strasbourg 

under the form of a woman lying down dead, with a 

coffin and four grave-diggers by her side. The motto 

was “ Biére de Strasbourg.” 


Two Sides of the Atlantic. By J. Burnley, (Simpkin 
& Co.) 
Tus volume consists of two portions. The first part, 


entitled “The Other Side,” is the record of a visit to 





America of a provincial journalist and his f 
nacles, a woolstapler. It is written ina 
and-easy style, but is interspersed with hy 
lively passages, which may be of interest ag 

of some phases of American life. The seeasta 
“ This Side,” contains pictures of places of n 
tainment in the town of Bradford. It is di he 
cover what useful purpose is served by b 

local sketches into greater publicity than they 
already attained in the Bradford Observer, 


The Daily Round: Meditation, Prayer, and 
adapted to the Course of the Christian Year 
is an excellent devotional manual, following 
care the order of the Prayer Book. Each 
a text for the day, a brief exposition of it, 
upon it, a prayer founded on it, and a verse fromake 
in illustration of it: a thoroughly practical book, 
busiest man may find time to read it, and he 
it in the earnest spirit in which it has been 
surely find his religious life quickened and d 

The Convocation Prayer Book (Murray) 
answers its purpose, and cannot possibly leave 
in the dark as to the changes in the rubrics 
Convocations of Canterbury and York have 
recommended ; where any points of difference 
between the two Houses, these are carefull 
Mr. Murray also sends us Vol. III. (Job to § 
Song) of Mr, Fuller’s Student's Commentary om 
Bible, which is founded on the Speaker's Co 

Tue Bishop of St. Andrews’s Shakspeare and 
has reached a third edition (Smith, Elder & Oo, 
appropriately has Bishop Wordsworth appe 
present edition the sermon that he preached at St 
on-Avon in 1864, on the occasion of the Te 
Festival, 

Dr. Rigby's Letters from France, dec., in 1780, 
by Lady Eastlake, reviewed by us last week, is 
by Messrs. Longmans, and not by Messrs, 

. 
Notices to Correspondents. ‘a 

We must call special attention to the following aaiait © 

On all communications should be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publi 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

E. M. (Guernsey).—No. Having referred your 
to the gentleman you name, he states that it is one 
the many shortcomings to which he has to plead 
but that “the work will be better done bythe 
Society.” 

Aais.—In “N. & Q.,” 2” S. vi. 211, you will find * 
Table of Hoods” compiled by Mr. Gutch. 

E. P.—Apply to the College of Preceptors, 42,4 
Square, W.C. 

3eVERLEY R. Berrs.—Anticipated. See ante, Pps 
424, and 339. 

C. W.—Next week. 

T. B. (Watford).—Utrum horum mavis accipé. 

A. L. M.—Accepted, 


ii 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be adden 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adve 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Offies, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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